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Helping  the  grocer  sell 
CANNED  PEACHES 


“^Tj^HE  more  a  grocer  knows  about  the  products  on 
•A.  his  shelves,  the  easier  and  oftener  he  can  sell  them” 
— that’s  the  reason  for  the  series  of  educational  pages  on 
certain  canned  foods  running  now  in  magazines  read  by 
the  w’holesale  and  retail  trade.  We  are  trying  to  help  the 
retail  grocer  understand  canned  foods,  merchandise 
canned  foods,  sell  canned  foods  intelligently.  A  different 
food  is  discussed  each  month — this  month  canned 


peaches.  Practical,  simple  merchandising  and  selling 
ideas  are  packed  into  every  advertisement.  And  from 
the  response,  we  know  they’re  being  read. 

We  hope  you’ll  follow  the  series  in  retail  publications. 
We’d  be  glad  to  have  your  comments  or  suggestions. 
We’re  trying  to  help  move  goods  at  the  key-point  of  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  that  means  help  for  you. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY^B 


THE  CAN  N  INC  TRADE 


April  17, 1933 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


Hamachek^s  Ideal  Green  Pea 
Hulling  Machines 

Their  use  insures  more 
thorough  hulling,  abetter 
pack  and  a  larger  profit. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 

Manufacturers  of 

IDEAL  VINERS,  VINER  FEEDERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS  and  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
Established  1880  Incorporated  1924 


PLANTS  - 

^  OF  THE 

PHELPS  GAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TUSCANS  ^ 

CAPACITY  600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 
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NEOKINQ-IN  ATTACHMENT  LOOK-SEAMER  ELANSER  DOUBLE-SEAM ERS 


The  output  of  this  line  is  250  cans  per  minute 


DRY  PACKAGE  CANS  MADE 
BY  CAMERON  MACHINERY 


This  splendid  new  type  of  can  has  several  important  fea¬ 
tures  which  should  interest  you.  When  the  cover  of  this 
can  is  in  place  it  rests  tightly  upon  the  shoulder  made  by 
the  reduced  diameter  of  the  neck  The  outside  diameter 
of  the  cover  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  body,  so  that  when 
the  lid  is  on,  the  outside  surface  is  smooth  for  labeling. 
The  label  mahes  a  sure  seal,  and  the  contents  of  the  can 
will  not  sift  out. 


FAL5E-WIRE  r^! 
NECK-IN 


DOUBLC-SCAM^^ 


I 


At  the  same  time  that  the  Double  Seamer  attaches  the 
can  bottom  it  also  rolls  over  the  top  of  the  body.  This 
last  feature,  which  greatly  improves  the  can,  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  section  of  this  can. 


For  Coffee,  Baking 
Powder  and  other 
Non- Liquid  Products 


No.  300  Lockseam 
Bodymaker  with 
Neckins-in  Attach¬ 
ment. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co. 


240  N.  Ashland  Avenue 


CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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SlW/C£i 


PROMPT  SHIPMENTS 


from  39  modern 
factories  located  at  principal  distribution  points 
/  from  Coast  to  Coast. 

! 

EFFICtENT  CLOSING  MACHINES 

/  types,  sizes  and  speeds  to  meet  every  cannery  need. 


F  HELPFUL  RESEARCH 


Technically 
trained  specialists  in  completely  equipped  Re¬ 
search  Laboratories  ready  to  help  solve  your 
canning  problems. 

HIGH  QUALITY  CANS  ■  Theplainand 

enamel  lined  Continental  Cans'  available  today 
are  the  result  of  28  years  of  long  and  intensive 
development  and  research.  ^ 


”IT'S  BETTES 
PACKED  IN  TIN 


CONTINENTAL 


OFFERS  EVERY  FACILITY  FOR 

greater:  service  in  1932 
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EDITORIALS 

Throw  away  your  labels  and  get  new 

ONES — We  have  tried  to  design  that  heading  to 
bring  home  to  you  the  urgent  importance  of  a 
job  you  are  faced  with  and  cannot  possibly  avoid. 
Other  lines  of  industry,  facing  the  demands  forced  on 
them  by  this  depression,  are  making  the  needed 
changes  even  when  obliged  to  cut  to  the  bone  to  do  it ; 
and  this  industry  must  do  it  or  see  its  business  gradu¬ 
ally  but  surely  wither  and  dry  up  to  a  mere  trickle  of 
what  it  might  easily  be. 

The  Tri-State  Packers’  Association  held  its  spring 
meeting  in  Baltimore  this  week,  on  Thursday,  April 
13th,  and  if  every  canner  in  the  business,  in  any  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  had  been  sitting  in  the  audience, 
everyone  of  them  would  have  felt  the  same  experience 
as  did  those  present,  and  among  them  were  some  of 
the  oldest  canners  of  foods  in  the  country.  It  was 
brought  home  to  them  in  a  clear,  unescapable  manner 
that  their  labels  are  dumb  to  a  degree  that  anyone  un¬ 
familiar  with  this  business  would  refuse  to  believe. 
Think  of  it :  offering  the  public  a  food  in  a  package  or 
container  that  it  is  impossible  to  see  what  is  being 
bought,  and  therefore  must  be  bought  on  faith  or 
confidence,  and  then  putting  a  label  on  that  package 
which  not  even  old  experienced  canners  can  translate ; 
yes  which  not  even  the  most  experienced  examiners 
of  canned  foods  can  understand! 

We  have  begged  for  informative,  intelligent  label¬ 
ing — a  label  that  is  a  description  of  the  contents  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  telling  what  sort  of  food  product 
is  in  the  can — for  so  many  years  that  we  are  ashamed 
to  state ;  but  while  the  advice  has  been  read,  nothing — 
absolutely  nothing — has  been  done  by  the  vast  major¬ 
ity  of  those  readers,  and  nothing  even  attempted  by 
98  per  cent  of  the  canners  in  the  business!  Some  of 
the  leading  canners  and  advertisers  have  answered 
that  there  is  but  one  sure  way  to  protect  the  consum¬ 
ers  (and  it  is  presumed  to  increase  the  consumption 
of  canned  foods  and  spread  their  use)  and  that  is  for 
the  consumer  to  buy  by  brand  name.  The  answer  to 
that  is:  the  consumption  of  canned  foods  has  been 
estimated  by  competent  disinterested  authorities  to 
have  fallen  off  35  per  cent,  while  the  consumption  of 
so  called  fresh  foods  has  jumped  35  per  cent.  And 
the  one  single,  unmistakable  cause  was  expressed  by 
an  outsider  who  has  the  task  of  buying  for  over  20,000 
persons,  and  who  came  over  from  Washington  to  find 
what  he  sought,  when  he  said  “we  don’t  know  how  to 
buy  canned  foods.” 


Do  you  know  how  to  buy  canned  foods,  or  what  you 
are  buying?  You  do  not!  And  we  don’t  care  who  you 
are.  No  man  or  woman  can  go  upon  the  market  and 
buy  canned  foods  and  know  what  he  or  she  is  getting ; 
not  by  brand  name,  price  or  retailer’s  or  other  distrib¬ 
utor’s  direction! 

■*  Three  years  ago  Frank  Shook,  Secretary  of  the  Tri- 
State  Packers’Association,  shocked  the  industry  when 
he  produced  better  quality  at  Si/^c  per  can  than  he 
had  gotten  at  35c  per  can  for  the  same  product,  both 
cans  bought  from  retailers  on  the  Baltimore  market, 
in  his  market  excursion  covering  all  manner  of  re¬ 
tail  grocers  and  distributors,  to  learn  this  very  ques¬ 
tion.  There  was  no  set-up  in  this;  he  merely  went 
from  store  to  store,  bought  cans  of  the  various  goods 
offered  and  paid  the  prices  asked,  and  took  the  re¬ 
tailer’s  word  as  to  the  quality  or  kind  of  goods  he 
was  selling  in  the  can  or  cans  in  question.  Then  he 
brought  back  the  cans,  cut  them — and  shocked  the  in¬ 
dustry.  Shocked  it  because  the  canners  immediately 
awoke  to  the  fact  that  they  had  sold  those  better  goods, 
the  81/80  goods,  too  cheaply  and  that  the  retailer  was 
checking  consumption  by  taking  a  too  large  profit  on 
the  cheaper  goods.  And  we  thought  that  would  stir 
them  into  action;  that  it  would  show  them  the  abso¬ 
lute  need,  the  common  fairness  or  honesty  towards 
those  who  bought  their  goods,  to  say  plainly  on  the 
label  just  what  was  in  the  can,  to  keep  the  consumer- 
buyers  from  being  cheated.  But  did  they  do  it? 

Frank  sallied  forth  on  the  Easton,  Md.,  market  this 
time  and  bought  similar  samples  of  canned  foods, 
noted  the  recommendations  of  the  grocer,  marked 
them  with  the  price  and  again  had  the  samples  ex¬ 
amined  or  graded.  And  the  results  had  not  changed 
an  iota,  not  a  jot  or  title.  Just  the  same  old  idiotic, 
if  not  cheating,  “dumb”  labels  that  tell  the  consumers 
nothing!  And  mark  you,  while  he  bought  these  last 
goods  in  the  heart  of  the  Peninsula,  Easton,  Md., 
where  canned  foods  are  supposed  to  be  known  and 
understood  by  the  natives,  the  goods  came  from  all 
over  the  country  as  well  as  from  local  canners.  Every 
prominent  canning  State  had  goods  on  sale.  Golden 
Bantam  corn  was  bought  at  10c  to  15c  per  can ;  there 
was  not  a  can  of  fancy  among  them,  and  there  was 
no  difference  in  the  quality,  just  good  extra  standards, 
whether  10c  or  15c  was  paid.  One  out  of  a  dozen  or 
so  showed  the  quality  on  the  label,  and  most  of  them 
did  not  even  say  whether  the  corn  was  crushed  or 
whole  grain.  All  beautiful  labels  of  course;  beautiful 
and  dumb. 

The  same  thing  was  true  of  canned  peas.  The  labels 
did  not  show  whether  they  were  sweets  or  Alaskas,  no 
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indication  of  quality;  prices  ranged  from  12l/4c  to 
25c  per  can,  with  a  can  at  15c  proving  very  poor 
standards,  and  some  of  them  sub-standards. 

At  this  point  a  prominent  president  of  one  of  the 
leading  women’s  organization  in  the  country  arose 
to  say  that  she. had  just  recently  bought  a  can  of  peas 
and  when  she  opened  it  all  she  could  do  with  the  con¬ 
tents  was  to  put  it  in  a  grinder  and  make  pea  soup,  to 
keep  from  wasting  her  investment.  She  said  she  liked 
pea  soup,  but  she  said :  why  don’t  you  put  on  the  labels 
just  what  the  grade  and  product  is,  so  that  she  could 
buy  for  whatever  her  wants  might  be ;  and  she  added 
you  know  what  is  in  the  can,  please  tell  us. 

Tomatoes  merely  repeated  the  same  sad  story,  and 
string  beans  likewise  with  this  exception:  one  of  the 
very  prominent  canners  and  workers  in  the  Tri-State 
organization,  one  of  the  framers  of  the  score  sheet 
method  of  grading,  had  printed  “Grade  B”  on  the  No. 
2s,  but  let  the  No.  2V2S  go  through  without  this  grade 
marking,  both  of  the  same  well  known  brand.  Frank 
picked  them  up  in  the  same  store  at  10c  per  can  each! 
When  he  asked  why  the  larger  can  sold  at  the  same 
price  as  the  smaller,  though  the  same  brand,  the  clerk 
said  “Well,  the  small  cans  are  graded  tomatoes,  and 
the  others  ain’t.” 

Then  Frank  did  a  nervy  thing :  he  had  three  or  four 
labels  pasted  upon  cards,  for  all  four  products,  corn, 
peas,  tomatoes  and  string  beans,  leaving  the  brand 
names,  etc.,  marked  the  prices  paid  for  the  cans  and 
passed  these  around  through  the  audience.  A  voting 
sheet  had  been  prepared  and  these  canners  of  foods 
were  asked  to  judge  the  contents  of  the  cans  covered 
by  these  labels,  and  to  put  their  verdict  upon  the  score 
sheet.  There  were  prominent  as  well  as  obscure  brands 
among  these.  After  lunch  each  label  and  its  grade,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  style  of  the  product,  as  for  instance 
“Alaska  peas”  or  “sweets”  was  reported  on  and  the 
audience  was  asked  who  had  “guessed”  it.  If  there 
were  any  who  guessed  properly  they  failed  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  it;  not  one  claimed  the  distinction.  Think  of  it, 
an  assembly  of  canners,  asked  to  judge  the  meaning 
of  labels  used  on  products  they  produce,  and  not  one 
of  these  experts  could  answer! 

Why  go  on  with  the  question?  Is  there  anybody 
who  does  not  know  that  his  labels  are  worthless  or 
worse?  Yes,  your  labels,  and  it  makes  no  difference 
how  well  known  or  how  extensively  advertised  the 
product  or  brand;  none  of  them  tell  the  buyer  defi¬ 
nitely  and  conclusively  just  what  is  being  sold  to  her. 
The  ladies  are  demanding  more  information  on  the 
labels  and  you  will  have  to  give  it  to  them.  You  can’t 
get  away  any  longer  with  the  old  camouflage.  The 
consumption  of  canned  foods  is  falling  off  and  it  will 
continue  to  fall  off  unless  you  come  up  to  date;  come 
up  above  board  and  deal  in  the  open.  And  that  goes 
for  the  jobbers’  labels  as  well  as  for  the  canners’. 

The  Government  is  ready  to  put  canned  foods  on  its 
regular  farm  and  home  hour  over  the  air,  and  to  in¬ 
clude  them  in  their  press-release  notices  which  are 
used  by  thousands  of  newspapers  all  over  the  country, 
but  as  Mr.  Paul  Williams,  the  head  of  this  department. 
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says  “there  is  no  use  extolling  the  merits  of  canned 
foods  as  long  as  they  are  labeled  as  they  are  today.” 
Get  up  an  informative,  intelligent  label  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  will  help  build  your  business;  help  induce 
more  consumers  to  use  canned  foods.  But  they  won’t 
do  this  so  long  as  you  try  to  sell  them  a  pig  in  a  poke. 

Now  don’t  read  this  and  think  how  it  is  hitting  the 
other  fellow.  Take  it  right  home  to  yourself.  Never 
mind  about  the  other  fellow,  you  burn  your  labels  and 
order  new  ones  that  tell  the  story  as  you  know  it.  You 
know  what  you  are  putting  into  the  cans;  tell  your 
customers,  and  tell  them  honestly.  The  label  printer 
will  do  the  job  for  you  well  and  quickly  and  it  must 
be  done  for  this  year’s  products. 

And  for  the  love  of  Mike  don’t  gag  at  this  cost. 
Labels  cost  you  $2.50  per  1,000  or  so.  What  does  it 
cost  you  to  sell  your  No.  2V2  cans  at  the  same  price  as 
your  2s?  Or  what  does  the  necessity  of  cutting  the 
price  5c  per  dozen,  to  move  the  goods  cost?  You 
groan  at  losing  a  penny  when  you  destroy  some  use¬ 
less  labels,  and  you  throw  away  dollars  in  the  selling 
price  of  the  goods. 

A  hard  battle  faces  you  in  the  selling  of  the  goods 
and  you  must  use  every  means  to  help.  Here  is  the 
most  important 

THE  ALMANAC — We  have  not  been  trifling  with 
you  in  the  matter  of  mailing  the  1933  Almanac.  We 
have  been  held  up  by  circumstances  beyond  our  con¬ 
trol.  But  it  is  off  the  press  and  being  mailed  and  should 
be  in  your  hands  by  the  time  you  read  this.  We 
apologize  for  the  delay,  but  it  has  been  even  harder, 
in  its  tedious  waiting,  for  us. 


-  Too  Late  To  Classify  - 

FOR  SALE— A  complete  line  of  machinery  for  Peas, 
Corn  and  Tomatoes. 

Address  Box  A-1914  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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Canners  Exchange  Subscribers 

at 

Warner  Inter-Insurance  Bureau 

Fire  Insurance 
for  the 

Canning  Industry 
at  the 

Lowest  possible 
net  cost  consistent 
with  Sound  Protection 


Lansins  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michisan  Ave. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Artistic 

lAjreLS 


y 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  sDOELLER 

CO.  _ 

BALTIMORE.MD. 


MAGNETIC  SPOT 
COATING  MACHINE 

We  have  just  developed  a  new  and  very  im¬ 
portant  feature  for  our  product.  Just  the 
improvement  that  many  tin  decorators  have 
been  waiting  for. 

^^Micrometer  Adjustment** 

Th  is  Arrangement  enables  the  operator  to 
quickly  set  the  color  rollers  to  any  required 
thickness  of  film  or  coating. 


Hormel-Wagner  Patent 

MAGNETIC  SPOT  COATING  MACHINE. 

This  Machine  is  adjustable  to  All  Sheet  Sizes  and  has  Perfectly 
Balanced  and  Exact  True  Running  Fountain  and  Distributor 
Rollers  revolving  in  Special  Ball  Bearing  Journal  Boxes.  Furn¬ 
ished  Complete  with  Rotary  Pump  for  delivering  color  into 
fountain  and  a  Water  Cooling  System  on  the  Scraper  Roller 
which  prevents  spoilage  of  the  Composition  Rollers.  Absolute 
and  Positive  Register  is  assured  and  Disappearing  Feed  Fingers 
add  to  the  already  great  efficiency  of  this  unit. 

POSITIVELY  NO  MAGNETISM  RETAINED 
IN  THE  TINPLATE. 

also  manufacturers  or 

Automatic  Tin  Plate  Drying  Ovens,  Magnetic  Tin 
Plate  Cleaning  Machines,  Offset  Proving  Presses, 
Transfer  Devices,  Plain  Coating  and  Varnishing  Ma¬ 
chines,  Automatic  Lifts  for  Tin  Plate,  Simplex  Litho 
Plate  Whirlers,  Magnetic  Turn  Tables,  Recovering  of 
Litho  Leather  &  Damper  Rollers. 

Write  For  Full  Particulars. 

Charles  Wagner  Litho  Machinery  Co., 
Incorporated 

51  -  55  PARK  AVENUE,  HOBOKEN,  N.  J. 
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CROP  DEPARTMENT 

By  CROP  EXPERTS. 


Latest  Developments  I 
Crop  Pest  Control  » 


SUMMARY  OF  TALKS  GIVEN  AT  THE  CANNERS’ 
AND  FIELD  MEN’S  SCHOOL 

College  Park,  Maryland 
February  14th  and  15th,  1933 

TOMATOES 

Tomato  Fertilizers  for  the  Piedmont 

By  Dr.  R.  P.  Thomas 
University  of  Maryland 

The  soils  formed  from  the  weathering  of  different 
types  of  materials  vary  in  the  amount  of  plant 
food  elements  contained,  and  for  this  reason 
proper  fertilization  is  influenced  by  the  type  of  soil. 
The  Piedmont  soils  usually  retain  applied  fertilizer 
elements  longer  than  those  of  the  Coastal  Plains. 

Manure  furnishes  fertilizer  elements  in  an  available 
form  and  should  be  used  as  much  as  possible.  It  is 
deficient  in  phosphorus,  and  this  element  must  be 
added  to  form  a  balanced  ratio. 

Practically  all  of  the  Piedmont  soils  are  deficient 
in  phosphorus.  This  element  is  highly  important  in 
tomato  production  and  should  be  used  more  freely 
than  either  nitrogen  or  potash.  Units  of  either  of 
the  latter  two  elements  should  not  be  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  phosphorus  unit.  A  general  rule  for  this 
area  might  be  to  use  as  much  phosphorus  in  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  as  nitrogen  and  potash  combined.  The  fertilizer 
analyses  best  suited  for  the  Piedmont  vary  according 
to  the  soil  from  an  0-16-0  to  a  4-12-6. 

Fertilizer  is  utilized  more  efficiently  by  the  tomato 
plant  when  applied  in  the  row  or  around  the  hill.  An 
application  of  300  pounds  close  to  the  plant  might 
serve  the  purpose  of  500  to  1,000  pounds  applied 
broadcast. 

If  lime  is  needed,  apply  small  amounts  frequently 
rather  than  a  large  amount  at  one  time.  Large  appli¬ 
cations,  in  the  absence  of  sufficient  fertility,  may  injure 
the  crop. 

The  so-called  rapid  tests  for  plant  food  deficiencies 
are  valuable  as  a  key  for  fertilizer  recommendations, 
but  one  must  consider  past  practices  as  influencing 
present  applications. 


n  Seed  Improvement 
Growers’  Problems 


Field  Changes  in  Grades  of  Tomatoes  During  Ripening 

By  T.  D.  Holder 
University  of  Maryland 

IN  connection  with  the  use  of  U.  S.  grades  for  raw 
tomatoes,  studies  were  begun  in  1932  to  determine 
the  percentages  of  the  different  grades  of  fruit  pro¬ 
duced  under  field  conditions.  The  tomatoes  on  approx¬ 
imately  100  plants  of  a  selection  known  as  “l^ite’s 
No.  4”  were  tagged  as  they  were  turning  from  green 
to  red.  Records  were  taken  weekly  of  the  condition 
of  each  fruit.  A  summary  of  the  grades  reached  is 
shown  below. 

Number  Percentage 


Fruit  reaching  U.  S.  No.  1  grade .  554  63.4 

Fruit  reaching  U.  S.  No.  2  grade  but  not 

developing  further .  234  26.8 

Fruit  remaining  as  culls .  86  9.8 


No.  2  tomatoes  which  failed  to  reach  the  No.  1  grade 
and  later  turned  to  culls  and  the  tagged  fruit  which 
never  reached  a  grade  higher  than  culls  are  listed 
below  according  to  the  factors  responsible  for  the 
conditions. 


No.  2s  Culls 

Number  Percent  Number  Percent 


Rots  . 

..  145 

62.0 

71 

82.6 

Sunscald  . 

..  42 

17.9 

5 

5.8 

Cracks  . . 

..  40 

17.1 

2 

2.3 

Mechanical  Injuries.... 

..  4 

1.7 

3 

3.5 

Not  Determined . .-. 

..  3 

1.3 

5 

5.8 

The  No.  2  fruit  listed  above  were  allowed  to  remain 
on  the  vines  until  they  deteriorated  to  culls.  Of  this 
number,  43.5  per  cent  remained  No.  2s  for  more  than 
one  week  and  7.05  per  cent  for  more  than  two  weeks. 
At  the  first  observation  date  64  No.  1  fruit  were  not 
picked.  One  week  later  46.8  per  cent  were  No.  Is. 

The  highest  quality  fruit  was  produced  during 
periods  of  light  rainfall  accompanied  by  average  daily 
temperatures  ranging  from  60  to  70  degrees.  The 
studies  gave  further  evidence  that  tomatoes  will  re¬ 
main  on  the  vine  for  a  longer  period  of  time  than  is 
generally  acknowledged. 
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Sweet  Corn  Grading  Studies  of  the  Raw  Product 
By  E.  P.  Walls 
University  of  Maryland 

During  the  summer  of  1932  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Markets  conducted  studies  of  sweet  corn 
deliveries  to  packing  houses  with  the  idea  of 
ascertaining  how  the  Maryland  product  would  fit  in 
with  the  tentative  grades  suggested  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.  The  studies  were 
made  throughout  the  canning  season  in  Talbot,  Har¬ 
ford,  Carroll  and  Frederick  Counties.  The  two  prin¬ 
cipal  defects  found,  in  the  order  of  their  importance, 
were  poor  filling  of  the  ears  and  injury  from  the  corn 
earworm. 

Fifty-pound  samples,  in  the  husk,  were  taken  from 
each  load  examined  and  separated  into  the  different 
grades.  The  following  table  summarizes  the  results 
of  the  studies. 


No.  1 

Cannery  Variety 

No. 

Samples 

Milk 

Stage,  % 

Early  Dough 
Stage,  % 

No.  2,  % 

Culls,  % 

Husks,  % 

Total,  % 

A 

Shoe  Pee: . 

....  56 

44.7 

7.7 

9.2 

6.7 

32.7 

100 

U 

Stowell'e  Eversrreen . 

....  26 

42.1 

8.2 

11.4 

5.9 

32.4 

100 

C 

Stowell’s  Evergreen . 

....  13 

45.6 

2.4 

13.4 

6.3 

32.3 

100 

C 

Country  Gentleman . 

....  3 

35.3 

6.3 

17.6 

8.6 

33.2 

100 

D 

Stowell’s  Evergreen . 

....  42 

33.7 

8.0 

14.2 

11.3 

32.8 

100 

D 

Nar.  Grain  Evergreen....  2 

34.0 

12.6 

16.6 

4.6 

32.5 

100 

D 

Bantam  Evergreen . 

.  3 

24.0 

10.3 

12.3 

20.6 

32.9 

100 

All  Canneries — All  Varieties . 

....146 

40.4 

7.5 

11.8 

7.9 

32.4 

100 

Further  analysis  of  results  shows  that,  of  the  145 
loads  from  which  samples  were  taken,  110  loads  had  a 
percentage  of  culls  ranging  from  0  to  9  per  cent;  24 
loads,  10  to  19  per  cent;  8  loads,  20  to  29  per  cent;  1 
load,  30  to  39  per  cent;  and  2  loads,  40  per  cent  or 
more.  On  the  basis  of  results  obtained,  one  ton  of 
sweet  corn  would  produce  808  pounds  of  No.  1  milk 
stage,  150  pounds  of  No.  1  early  dough  stage,  236 
pounds  of  No.  2,  and  158  pounds  of  culls.  The  remain¬ 
ing  648  pounds  in  the  ton  consisted  of  husks. 

Relatively  few  samples  were  obtained  of  several  of 
the  varieties  listed,  but  it  is  felt  that  the  results 
secured  with  Shoe  Peg  and  StowelTs  Evergreen  are 


quite  representative  of  the  product  and  furnish  an 
accurate  cross-section  of  the  quality  of  sweet  corn  de¬ 
livered  to  Maryland  factories  in  1932. 

Corn  Grades  as  Affecting  the  Whole  Grain  Pack 

Discussion  led  by  F.  0.  Mitchell 
Perryman,  Md. 

The  grading  studies  conducted  in  the  whole-grain 
section  gave  an  indication  of  how  to  better  de¬ 
termine  the  proper  pulling  date  in  the  field  and 
the  method  shows  promise.  However,  at  least  part  of 
the  whole-grain  packers  are  not  ready  at  this  time  to 
adopt  the  system  for  buying,  feeling  that  it  would  not 
be  fair  to  penalize  the  farmer  for  earworm  injury 
when  the  canner  specifies  the  time  for  planting.  The 
point  was  brought  out,  however,  that  in  using  a  graded 
system  the  load  with  high  worm  injury  should  and 
would  be  docked  but  the  price  for  good  corn  would 
be  boosted  above  the  flat-rate  price. 

The  percentage  of  husks  might  vary  according  to 
Ihe  fill  of  the  kernels  and  would  probably  vary  in  any 
one  year  for  different  pieces  of  land. 

Some  Factors  Affecting  Yield  and  Quality  of  Canning  Corn 

By  J.  E.  Metzger 
University  of  Maryland 

This  report  is  based  on  work  conducted  from  1929 
to  1932,  dealing  with  the  general  problem  of  fer¬ 
tilization  of  sweet  corn  to  be  used  for  canning 
purposes. 

The  indications  are  that  the  ratio  of  the  units  of 
nitrogen  to  units  of  phosphorus  should  be  about  1  to 
4  for  the  Piedmont  area  and  1  to  3  for  the  Coastal 
Plains.  In  both  localities  the  ratio  of  phosphorus  to 
potash  should  be  about  2  to  1.  An  anlysis  of  3-12-6  is 
recommended  for  Western  Maryland  and  a  4-12-6  for 
the  Coastal  Plains,  unless  large  quantities  of  manure 
are  used  in  addition  to  the  fertilizer.  Increased  yields 
were  secured  with  quantities  as  high  as  800  pounds 
per  acre,  but  net  returns  decreased  for  applications 
of  more  than  400  pounds.  Applications  of  800  and 
1,000  pounds  per  acre  actually  injured  the  crop  in 
some  seasons,  causing  considerable  “firing”  of  the 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Conners'  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  possess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 
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lower  leaves.  On  most  farms  it  would  be  best  to  place 
the  fertilizer  in  a  narrow  band  near  the  hill  of  corn 
rather  than  broadcast  it  over  the  field  before  planting. 

The  general  effects  of  high  quantities  of  nitrogen 
seem  to  be  a  delay  in  maturity,  an  increase  in  tonnage 
without  increasing  the  cut  corn  yield,  and  a  greater 
irregularity  in  the  maturity  of  the  crop  than  where 
relatively  high  phosphorus  in  proportion  to  nitrogen 
is  used.  Some  increases  in  yield  were  secured  at  both 
Easton  and  Westminster  for  the  larger  amounts  of 
potash.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  these  increases 
would  not  warrant  using  fertilizer  having  more  potas¬ 
sium  than  is  in  a  2  to  1  (phosphorus  and  potash)  ratio. 
High  potash  applications  resulted  in  larger  amounts 
of  crude  fiber  and  the  puncture  test  indicated  greater 
toughness  than  for  low  applications.  The  latter,  how¬ 
ever,  may  have  been  merely  a  matter  of  stage  of 
maturity. 

Growth  and  development  in  sweet  corn  is  influenced 
so  much  by  the  kind  and  amount  of  fertilizer  used  that 
it  becomes  a  factor  of  first  importance  to  both  canners 
and  growers.  Probably  no  other  factor  influences 
either  field  or  canning  house  yields  as  much  as  does 
the  fertilizer. 

The  Corn  Earworm  \ 

By  Dr.  E.  N.  Cory 
University  of  Maryland 

The  life  and  seasonal  history  of  the  corn  earworm 
was  discussed  particularly  to  refresh  the  minds 
of  the  canners  with  regard  to  the  method  of  over¬ 
wintering  and  the  building  up  of  the  population  in  the 
late  portion  of  the  season. 

A  general  review  of  all  fields  of  research  in  regard 
to  this  insect  was  presented  to  show  the  many  angles 
of  the  problem  that  have  already  been  studied  and  to 
show  that  Dr.  Ditman  has  been  checking  over  all  of 
the  work  of  previous  investigators  with  the  hope  of 
finding  some  loop-hole  that  would  permit  an  active 
drive  against  some  vulnerable  stage  of  the  insect.  All 
stages  of  the  activities  and  behavior  of  the  insect  have 
been  studied  very  carefully,  with  the  exception  of  the 
behavior  of  the  adult.  This  first  received  considerable 
attention  during  the  past  year,  particularly  with  re¬ 
gard  to  repellents  and  attrahents,  reaction  to  lights 
of  different  wave  lengths  and  intensities,  and  the 
nutrition  of  the  adult.  Studies  of  the  fat  metabolism 
in  relation  to  hibernation  were  continued. 

In  addition  to  this  work,  the  studies  suggested  by 
the  Canners’  Committee  on  the  relation  of  the  husk 
protection  to  earworm  infestation  were  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  the  Agronomy  Department,  who  in 
turn  cooperated  with  various  canners  and  seed-pro¬ 
ducing  agencies.  Study  was  made  of  over  13,000 
individual  ears  of  corn  in  relation  to  the  tightness  and 
length  of  husk,  the  percentage  of  infestation  and  the 
percentage  of  grain  injury  in  eight  different  cate¬ 
gories.  Long  husks  showed  a  reduction  in  the  relative 
and  actual  infestation  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  in 
order  to  secure  relative  immunity  from  earworm  in¬ 
festation  it  will  be  necessary  to  sacrifice  yield  some¬ 
what.  The  results  of  these  tests  are  being  correlated 


with  results  of  the  Agronomy  Department  as  to ’other 
desirable  factors  of  the  many  types  of  corn  they  are 
carrying  in  their  breeding  plots. 

j/t 

AN  ELECTRIC  TASTER 

A  N  “electric  palate,”  or  Electrynx,  that  tastes  and 
indicates  on  a  meter  the  ripeness  of  apples, 
/  \  oranges,  lemons  and  other  fruits  and  vege¬ 

tables,  by  measuring  their  acidity  has  been  developed 
by  R.  C.  Hitchcock,  electronic  engineer  of  Westing- 
house  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company.  The 
small  portable  device  also  registers  the  acid  content 
of  tea  and  coffee. 

By  proper  application  of  the  Electrynx,  canners  and 
preservers  of  fruits  and  vegetables  will  be  able  to  keep 
the  flavors  of  their  products  at  a  given  standard  be¬ 
cause  it  will  be  possible  for  the  samplers  at  the  various 
orchards  and  fruit  exchanges  throughout  the  country 
to  select  the  raw  product  more  scientifically.  With 
the  further  development  of  the  Electrynx  and  when 
accurate  charts  are  made  as  to  the  microamperes  of 
the  various  products  under  investigation,  no  doubt  the 
whole  system  of  testing  and  sampling  will  be  revo¬ 
lutionized. 


According  to  tests,  sour  fruits  give  higher  readings 
than  sweet  fruits,  as  indicated  by  the  table  below : 


Meter 

Fruit  Reading 

Pear,  No.  1 .  14 

Pear,  Small .  9 

Sickle  Pears .  6 

Small  Apple  (Delicious) .  10 

Rome  Beauty  Apple . 8 

Big  Tart  Apple . 

Large  Sunkist  Orange .  7 

Orange  .  5V2 

Lemon  (California) .  19 

Lemon  (Messina,  Italy) .  15 

Grapefruit  (Florida) .  9 

Grapefruit  (Puerto  Rico) .  13 
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Other  tests  made  with  the  Electrynx  were  the  acid 
condition  of  the  human  mouth,  palm  of  the  hand,  the 
hair  and  other  parts  of  the  body. 

It  is  predicted  that  with  further  development  of  this 
new  apparatus,  the  days  of  sticking  out  your  tongue 
to  the  medical  doctor  is  past  for  in  the  future  all  that 
will  be  necessary  for  the  doctor  to  do  is  to  place  the 
prongs  of  this  instrument  in  the  patient’s  mouth  and 
the  acid  content  of  his  tongue  will  be  recorded  on  a 
meter  for  the  physician. 

The  principle  involved  in  the  development  of  the 
Electrynx  is  not  new  but  dates  back  to  Alessandro 
Volta  and  his  original  Voltaic  or  “wet”  battery  of 
over  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago.  The  two  dissim¬ 
ilar  pins  used  in  the  Electrynx  are  the  electrodes  and 
the  materials  under  test  supply  the  solution  or  electro¬ 
lyte.  While  sitting  at  lunch  in  his  laboratory,  it  sud¬ 
denly  occurred  to  Hitchcock  that  an  ordinary  apple 
contained  a  certain  amount  of  electrical  energy.  Out 
of  curiosity,  he  inserted  two  dissimilar  pins  of  the 
recording  meter  into  an  apple  that  was  lying  on  the 
table.  The  meter  began  to  register.  An  orange  and 
a  lemon  gave  the  same  surprising  results.  The  testing 
of  tea,  coffee  and  other  materials  with  an  acid  content 
were  experimented  with,  with  the  result  that  another 
long  wanted  scientific  tool  has  been  made  available 
for  research  experimenters. 

This  latest  electrical  measuring  device  is  so  sensi¬ 
tive  that  it  records  the  action  of  one-millionth  of  an 
ampere  or  about  one-tenth  the  “wing  power”  of  an 
ordinary  house  fly  and  is  100  per  cent  more  sensitive 
than  any  of  its  type  now  on  the  market.  Previous 
recording  meters  of  this  sensitivity  were  expensive 
and  not  readily  portable. 

Direct  electrical  measurements  can  also  be  made  by 
this  new  instrument  of  quantities  which  formerly  re¬ 
quired  elaborate  circuits  or  amplifying  devices. 
Thermocouple  voltages  can  be  indicated.  A  simple 
three-element  outfit  with  no  battery  comprises  an  elec¬ 
trical  temperature  indicator. 

The  Electrynx  was  primarily  designed  for  the  meas¬ 
uring  of  the  minute  currents  that  flow  in  photoelectric 
tube  circuits  or  “electric  eyes”  that  are  used  in  sound- 
motion  picture  projections  or  other  light  and  sound 


sensitive  devices.  With  this  new  instrument  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  check  the  current  continuously. 

With  the  development  of  the  Electrynx,  scientists 
have  made  another  step  towards  producing  a  complete 
robot.  We  have  the  electric  eyes,  nose,  voice,  ears  and 
lungs,  all  of  which  have  revolutionized  our  scheme 
of  living. 

ROBINS  GETS  ORDER  FOR  OKLAHOMA 
CANNING  PLANT 

K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC.,  canning 
machinery  manufacturers  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
♦  recently  shipped  several  carloads  of  canning 
machinery  to  the  Griffin  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Muskogee,  Okla. 

The  equipment  consists  of  one  complete  line  each 
for  corn,  peas,  and  beans.  The  output  of  this  plant 
will  be  increased,  from  time  to  time,  as  needed.  Robins 
is  to  be  congratulated  for  having  received  this  nice 
order. 

OSCAR  A.  SAAR  HEADS  SYRUP  AND  MOLASSES 
ASSOCIATION 

R.  OSCAR  A.  SAAR,  of  the  American  Molasses 
Company  of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  succeeds  Mr. 
Ed.  L.  Powell  as  President  of  the  National 
Syrup  and  Molasses  Association. 

Mr.  Powell,  the  energetic  “war  horse”  of  the  indus¬ 
try  proved  one  of  the  Association’s  most  active  Presi¬ 
dents.  Due  to  the  sale  of  Mr.  Powell’s  syrup  and 
molasses  business  to  Penick  &  Ford,  Ltd.,  Inc.,  he 
resigned  the  Presidency  March  31st. 

Mr.  Saar  is  of  the  younger  element  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  a  man  of  unusual  ability.  He  has  entered 
whole-heartedly  into  the  activities  of  the  organization 
and  his  leadership  promises  great  progress  for  the 
Association. 

Mr.  L.  B.  Whitfield,  Sr.,  of  the  Alabama-Georgia 
Syrup  Company,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  has  been  elected 
Vice-President  of  the  Association  to  succeed  Mr.  Saar. 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods:  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


OUR  readers  should  be  interested  in  a  sales 
campai^  started  March  21st  in  a  city  of  about 
120,000  population  located  in  the  Middle  West. 
A  city  of  this  size  is  often  selected  as  a  test  spot  before 
an  elaborate  campaign  is  run  over  a  wide  area,  the 
costs,  time  element  involved  in  gaining  distribution, 
distributor  support  can  be  well  gauged  and  money 
saved  many  times  after  this  test  has  been  developed 
and  completed  and  accurately  analyzed. 

The  market  selected  has  19  stores  of  one  national 
chain  in  it  and  about  fifty  of  another  while,  several 
independent  retail  grocers  operating  from  two  to  four 
stores  buy  all  their  supplies  from  the  wholesalers  in 
their  locality.  These  retailers  and  a  few  others  are 
quite  regular  advertisers  on  Friday  and  one  or  two 
carry  quarter  space  ads  nearly  every  day.  One  volun¬ 
tary  chain  jobber  is  located  in  the  market  and  supplies 
about  20  stores.  One  of  the  four  wholesale  grocers 
belong  to  one  of  the  large  groups  selling  on  a  cost 
plus  basis.  The  other  two  jobbers  are  more  nearly 
“old  line”  but  one  has  its  own  voluntary  group  of 
retailers  while  the  other  supplies  mimeographed  hand¬ 
bills  to  customers  and  both  of  these  operate  cash  and 
carry  departments,  one  having  two  branches. 

The  representative  retail  grocers  number  about  200. 
The  market  has  in  it  a  better  than  average  morning 
and  evening  newspaper,  also  a  local  radio  broadcasting 
station,  operating  on  two  wave  lengths  inasmuch  as 
it  has  no  fully  cleared  wave  channel  available  at  all 
times. 

The  problem;  to  secure  distribution  on  a  product 
new  to  the  market  and  following  at  least  three  others 
attempting  this  and  having  failed.  As  is  usually  the 
case,  a  like  product  had  secured  favorable  distribution 
and  consumer  acceptance  by  means  of  intense  sales 
work  and  heavy  advertising.  This  product  was  found 
to  have  at  least  75  per  cent  distribution. 

First  of  all,  the  product  was  priced  to  allow  a  small 
margin  of  profit  to  be  spent  in  sales  and  advertising 
work.  It  goes  without  saying  it  was  attractively 
packaged  and  its  quality  was  equal  to  any  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  the  leader  not  excepted,  and  better  than  average. 
Then  the  wholesale  trade  was  called  on  and  the  matter 
discussed  from  the  angle  of  the  price  to  be  asked  re¬ 
tailers  for  delivery  by  the  jobber.  The  cost  plus  jobber 
could  not  be  approached  for  reasons  not  relevant  to 


this  article,  the  two  wholesalers  cooperating  with 
groups  of  retailers  were  ready  and  anxious  to  shave 
their  profits  a  little  to  make  more  easy  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  article  in  question.  The  voluntary  chain 
jobber  stood  pat  on  his  usual  profit  basis.  (Confiden¬ 
tially,  he  has  a  like  product  under  his  voluntary  chain 
label  and  does  not  like  to  introduce  others.)  This  left 
two  jobbers  ready  to  handle  the  line.  One  national 
chain  store  was  sold  at  full  list  price,  the  other  stood 
out  for  a  case  free  for  each  store! 

To  date,  over  eighty  independent  grocers  are  stock¬ 
ing  the  item,  this  in  a  little  over  two  weeks  from  the 
time  the  retail  work  was  started.  All  except  two  of 
the  chain  stores  in  the  group  stocking  the  item  have 
started  selling  it,  some  have  moved  from  one  to  three 
cases  already.  Independent  grocers  have  repeated  on 
the  item  from  jobbers’  stock,  some  not  called  on  have 
been  sold  by  the  jobbers’  salesmen.  And  eight  minutes 
of  radio  advertising,  two  minutes  a  day  during  an 
organ  request  program,  in  addition  to  advertisements 
of  the  product  by  three  independent  grocers  last  Fri¬ 
day  is  all  the  advertising  that  has  been  done  on  the 
sales  program  so  far! 

The  200  retail  stores  have  been  called  on,  the  pro¬ 
jected  campaign  well  explained.  On  account  of  the 
financial  situation  in  this  market,  sales  have  been  made 
in  as  small  amounts  as  three  cartons. 

Each  package  or  carton  is  accompanied  by  a  jig 
saw  puzzle  to  be  given  with  it,  window  strips  already 
gummed  on  the  edges  are  provided  to  announce  the 
jig  saw  puzzle  offer,  a  counter  display  card  fitting  over 
a  carton  is  a  part  of  the  dealers  helps  program. 

Every  sales  approach  and  canvass  has  outlined 
carefully  the  advertising  support  to  be  given  the  cam¬ 
paign.  This  consists  principally  of  the  radio  campaign, 
daily  for  five  days  in  the  week  but  only  for  two  minutes 
however,  and  the  distribution  of  15,000  samples  by 
uniformed  Western  Union  messengers  under  the 
charge  of  adult  supervisors. 

Mind  you,  none  of  the  sampling  has  been  done,  only 
eight  minutes  of  the  radio  advertising  has  been  aired 
so  far  yet  the  goods  are  moving.  I  am  not  advocating 
for  one  minute  or  even  a  second  that  a  manufacturer 
or  his  men  should  go  out  and  get  distribution  by  tell¬ 
ing  wonderful  tales  of  what  will  be  done  to  support 
the  distribution  and  then  do  nothing,  but  I  am  point- 
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ing  out  that  a  new  product  can  be  introduced  in  a 
market  as  hard  as  any,  by  constructive  planning  and 
the  determination  to  afford  the  distribution  reasonable 
advertising  support  after  initial  sales  have  been  made. 

It  is  now  apparent  the  whole  campaign  can  be  put 
on,  the  product  established  as  the  second  best  seller 
at  least  in  the  market  and  the  total  cost  will  not  run 
over  $800. 

I  can  see  several  canners  smiling  as  they  read  this 
and  I  can  almost  hear  them  inquire,  “Where  will  I 
get  $800  to  plow  into  a  market  before  I  get  anything 
out?”  That’s  not  a  fair  question  because  dozens  of 
canners  I  know  will  shave  five  cents  here  and  ten 
cents  there  on  a  block  of  goods  to  be  sold  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  moving  the  stock  and  without  any 
thought  of  what  substantial  progress  may  be  noted 
in  the  gaining  of  consumer  acceptance  because  of 
the  sale. 

Frankly,  I  know  of  no  canner  so  situated  financially 
that  he  cannot  finance  such  a  sales  program  in  a  like 
sized  market  for  as  small  or  a  smaller  sum  of  money. 
That  is,  if  he  is  going  to  pack  anything  this  season 
at  all ! 

If  your  product  is  right,  labeled  in  an  attractive  and 
up-to-date  manner,  and  you  are  really  anxious  to  build 
up  some  consumer  demand  in  a  few  markets  at  least, 
consider  the  matter  carefully  in  light  of  what  has 
been  written  in  the  article  regarding  the  introduction 
of  a  new  article  in  a  representative  market. 

Check  my  data  carefully  as  to  wholesalers  to  be 
approached,  buying  headquarters  of  national  chains, 
local  voluntaries,  etc.  Look  into  the  cost  of  sampling 
house  to  house  via  Western  Union  messengers,  if  you 
are  near  a  radio  station  covering  the  territory  in  which 
your  prospective  market  is  located,  inquire  into  their 
rates,  see  where  you  can  get  a  place  on  their  program. 
You  can  hire  good  salesmen  for  doing  the  retail  work 
for  much  less  than  you  would  have  had  to  pay  a  few 
years  ago. 

If  no  radio  station  is  available  or  within  reach  of 
your  pocketbook,  talk  with  the  local  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  evening  paper  in  the  market  you  want  to 
cover.  Get  his  ideas  and  rates,  ask  him  to  help  you 
work  out  a  reasonable  plan.  And  if  you  do  not  use 
radio  but  newspaper  instead,  then  step  up  your  in¬ 
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vestment  in  ads  run  in  retail  dealers’  advertising  in 
the  papers  and  in  hand  bills.  In  fact,  even  pay  your 
wholesale  distributors  for  any  advertising  they  may 
do  for  your  line  or  product  in  the  advertising  service 
they  furnish  those  cooperating  with  them. 

Plan  your  job  and  work  at  it!  Substantial  progress 
can  be  made  in  1933  toward  creating  consumer  demand 
for  your  product  if  you  will  only  plan  and  work  to 
do  so. 

jft  jft 

DIRECTORY  OF  THE  SYRUP  AND  MOLASSES 
INDUSTRY  NOW  BEING  DISTRIBUTED 

R.  OSCAR  A.  SAAR,  of  New  York,  N.  Y., 
President  of  the  National  Syrup  and  Molasses 
Association,  has  announced  the  publication  and 
completion  of  the  fourth  edition  of  the  Official  Direc¬ 
tory  of  the  Syrup  and  Molasses  Industry. 

The  1933  edition  of  the  directory  will  be  distributed 
gratuitously  among  the  wholesale  buyers  and  manu¬ 
facturers  using  their  products  as  well  as  to  the  indus¬ 
try  and  allied  industries. 

The  Directory  of  the  Syrup  and  Molasses  Industry 
is  gotten  up  in  a  handy  manual  form  for  ready  desk 
reference.  Those  buyers  who  fail  to  receive  their 
copies  may  secure  the  1933  edition  by  directing  their 
request  to  Mr.  George  P.  Williams,  Secretary-Treas¬ 
urer,  National  Syrup  and  Molasses  Association,  P.  0. 
Box  419,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
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Use  of  Wood  for  Meat  Canning  Equipment 

By  E.  J.  Cameron 

National  Canners  Association  Research  Laboratories, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

WE  are  forced  to  deal  with  this  subject  more  or  less  by 
analogy.  We  haven’t  had  the  first  hand  experience  that 
would  justify  exclusive  reference  to  equipment  used  in 
meat  canning,  and  would  not  consider  ourselves  so  justified  in 
the  absence  of  bacteriological  surveys  similar  to  those  we  have 
conducted  in  vegetable  canneries.  We  will  confine  ourselves, 
therefore,  to  those  observations  we  have  made  that  ,we  feel  have 
common  application  directly  or  indirectly  to  both  meat  and 
vegetable  canning  practices.  Between  the  two  branches  of  can¬ 
ning  the  line  of  demarkation  is  not  fixed,  although,  of  course, 
there  are  problems  that  are  peculiar  to  each  division.  The 
principle  of  canning,  however,  is  the  same.  The  products  are 
heated  after  sealing  to  effect  sterilization  and,  in  the  event  of 
incomplete  sterilization,  spoilage  occurs  through  the  agency  of^ 
living  micro-organisms.  Most  of  the  recognized  groups  of' 
spoilage  bacteria  have  nO't  the  same  significance  in  vegetable 
and  meat  canning,  but  there  is  one  group  that,  to  our  minds,  is 
of  primary  importance  in  the  canning  of  meat  and  we  have 
given  considerable  attention  to  the  control  of  this  group  in  con¬ 
nection  with  studies  in  vegetable  canning.  This  group  of  organ¬ 
isms,  after  having  become  established  in  wood  equipment,  has 
infected  certain  vegetables  while  they  are  being  prepared  for 
canning  and  we  have,  therefore,  a  common  point  of  interest 
between  the  two  branches  of  canning  wherever  wood  equipment 
is  used. 

We  first  recognized  wood  as  an  infective  agency  in  1926.  At 
that  time  we  were  searching  to  find  the  fundamental  cause  that 
had  led  to  serious  thermophilic  spoilage  in  canned  peas  and  corn. 
We  succeeded  in  tracing  the  thermophiles  that  were  responsible 
for  the  spoilage  back  to  the  wood  brine  tanks  then  in  use.  These 
tanks  were  actually  like  huge  spore  tubes,  which  every  morning 
supplied  great  numbers  of  spores  to  the  product  that  was  being 
canned  ai  li,  .’uring  the  day,  due  to  dilution  effect,  decreased  its 
quota  of  spores  only  to  develop  a  new  crop  during  the  over-night 
shutdown.  We  found  that  the  staves  of  these  tanks  were  thor¬ 
oughly  seeded  with  thermophilic  spores  and  were  not  able  to 
reduce  this  contamination  except  by  replacing  these  tanks  with 
others  of  hard  surfaced  construction. 

Our  next  experience  in  this  connection  was  in  1927,  and  here 
again  we  were  tracing  the  source  of  thermophilic  spoilage.  We 
found  another  brine  tank  situation  and  this  time  the  tanks  con¬ 
tained  all  three  groups  of  thermophilic  spoilage  bacteria.  Sul¬ 
phide  spoilage  was  the  type  that  had  led  to  the  study  and  the 
casual  organism  was  traced  back  from  the  brine  tanks  to  a 
wooden  tank  on  a  tower,  the  water  in  which  was  heated  with 
waste  steam  and  used  for  general  plant  purposes.  Here  we  had 
a  situation  in  which  a  wooden  tank  was,  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses,  contaminating  the  whole  operation.  How  the  organism 
became  established  in  this  tank  was  a  mystery.  The  source  of 
nutrients  to  support  growth  was  also  a  mystery  but,  regardless 
of  this  fact,  the  spores  of  all  three  types  of  thermophiles  were 
in  the  tank  and  it  served  as  an  ideal  infective  focus.  We  still 
have  some  of  the  staves  of  that  tank  and  the  spores  are  still 
viable. 

We  have  had  other  experiences  relating  to  thermophilic  con¬ 
tamination  from  wood  equipment.  For  instance,  we  have  found 
wooden  blanch  tanks  to  be  contaminated  and,  in  our  surveys 
that  lasted  over  a  period  of  several  years,  we  tested  many  wooden 
brine  tanks  and  found  a  small  but  significant  percentage  to  be 
infected.  Why  some  of  these  tanks  were  positive  and  the  major¬ 
ity  negative,  we  have  not  been  able  to  explain,  either  on  the 
grounds  of  construction  materials  or  method  of  operation. 

Thermophilic  spoilage  in  canned  meat  products  from  our  own 
experience  and  that  of  others  appears  to  be  negligible.  This 
apparently  results  from  the  inability  of  the  typical  thermophilic 
bacteria  to  grow  in  meat  products.  We  know  that  there  must 
be  some  thermophilic  contamination  of  meat  during  the  curing 
process  and  at  other  stages  of  manufacture,  and  we  have  isolated 
dormant  thermophiles  from  some  products.  But,  since  the 
thermophilic  spoilage  question  appears  not  to  be  of  importance, 
we  cannot  impute  more  than  indirect  significance  to  what  has 
been  said  to  this  point. 

We  have  found,  however,  that  the  bacterial  group  previously 
referred  to  may  become  established  in  wood  equipment  and  it 
is  this  group  of  putrefactive  anaerobes  that  is  of  real  interest 
to  meat  canners.  We  have  described  the  group  in  other  papers 
before  this  section  and,  at  this  time,  will  only  refresh  your 


minds  by  recalling  that  this  is  a  group  of  spore-forming  bacteria 
growing  only  in  the  absence  of  air — that  is,  an  aerobic  group — 
and  through  its  activities,  this  group  produces  putrefactive 
decomposition  of  protein  material.  The  anaerobes  of  the  so- 
called  sporogenes  type  produce  spores  of  variable  resistance  to 
heat  and  the  more  resistant  of  the  spores  are  of  primary  import¬ 
ance  in  problems  relating  to  sterilization.  In  our  processing 
studies  on  canned  meats  during  the  past  few  years,  we  have 
used  a  sporogenes  type  organism  as  the  test  organism  for 
inoculation. 

We  have  found  that  the  putrefactive  anaerobes  may  become 
established  in  wood  equipment  in  vegetable  canneries.  A  serious 
outbreak  of  putrefactive  spoilage  was  reported  to  us  in  1926, 
and  in  1927  we  conducted  field  studies  to  determine  the  source  of 
the  anaerobes  that  were  responsible  for  the  spoilage.  Here  we 
found  that  conveyors  and  other  wooden  equipment  along  the 
canning  line  had  become  thoroughly  infected  and,  in  turn,  had 
contaminated  the  product.  It  was  evident  that  the  vegetable 
juice  had  been  absorbed  in  the  wood  and  had  supplied  nutrient 
to  the  anaerobes.  Evidently,  in  the  pores  of  the  wood  the 
anaerobe  found  the  exclusion  of  oxygen  that  is  necessary  for 
growth.  During  the  year  this  study  was  made,  emergency 
measures  were  introduced  to  cope  with  the  problem,  but,  before 
the  next  year’s  pack,  the  proper  substitutions  in  equipment 
were  made. 

During  the  last  season  a  similar  study  was  made  as  a  result 
of  putrefactive  spoilage  encountered  in  1931.  The  situation  as 
we  observed  it  was  substantially  identical  with  that  just  de¬ 
scribed.  Wooden  conveyors  and  other  wooden  equipment  car¬ 
ried  untold  numbers  of  spores  ready  to  infect  the  next  pack. 
We  were  able,  however,  to  substitute  metal  for  wooden  convey¬ 
ors  and  make  other  changes  before  the  beginning  of  the  pack 
and  these  corrective  measures  were  efficient  in  preventing 
spoilage. 

We  have  found  that  when  there  is  a  general  plant  infection 
with  putrefactive  anaerobes  the  problem  is  much  more  serious 
than  is  the  case  where  thermophilic  bacteria  are  involved.  Ther¬ 
mophilic  bacteria  will  naturally  infect  only  the  equipment  that 
is  exposed  to  heat  or  carries  heated  material,  because  of  their 
preference  for  high  temperature.  But,  where  the  putrefactive 
anaerobes  are  concerned,  the  opportunities  for  infection  are 
much  broader.  They  will  grow  over  a  fairly  wide  range  of  tem¬ 
peratures  and  the  prevailing  summer  temperatures  are  generally 
favorable.  Therefore,  we  may  look  for  them  in  almost  any  part 
of  the  plant  where  other  conditions  are  favorable.  When  they 
become  seeded  generally  throughout  a  plant,  it  seems  to  be  next 
to  impossible  to  completely  exterminate  them,  although  we  have 
proved  that  they  may  be  kept  under  control. 

Dr.  Moulton  has  stated  (Meat  Through  the  Microscope) : 
“  .  .  .  the  prevention  of  spoilage  is  the  chief  concern  of  the 
industry.  The  proper  and  complete  solution  of  this  difficulty 
has  as  much  to  do  with  the  success  and  profits  of  the  industry 
as  any  other  factor,”  and  these  findings  with  respect  to  the 
putrefactive  anaerobic  group  should  in  this  connection  have  a 
direct  significance  where  the  meat  packing  industry  is  concerned. 

The  putrefactive  anaerobes  are  potential  producers  of  spoilage 
in  both  uncanned  and  canned  meat  products.  Included  in  the 
group  is  the  only  known  spore-forming  organism  that  is  injuri¬ 
ous  to  health  through  the  agency  of  food  and  this  fact  is  of 
especial  significance.  Also,  it  must  be  carried  in  mind  that  this 
problem  is  not  specific  with  regard  to  spore-forming  bacteria. 
Non  spore-formers  that  may  cause  decomposition  of  uncanned 
meat  may  also  become  established  in  wood  and  infect  all  prod¬ 
ucts  coming  in  contact  with  the  wood.  Presumably  it  should  be 
relatively  simple  to  rid  the  wood  of  vegetative  forms  by  thor¬ 
ough  cleaning  and  thorough  use  of  disinfecting  agents,  such  as 
hypochlorite,  but  in  our  experience  it  is  a  tremendous  task  to 
completely  and  practically  rid  wood  of  spores  that  are  estab¬ 
lished  in  it.  Of  course,  this  “seeding”  may  be  prevented  to  a 
great  degree  by  constant  cleaning,  but  there  is  always  the  hazard 
that  “pockets”  of  infection  will  develop  in  spite  of  all  that  is 
done. 

It  seems  obvious  that  wooden  conveyors  and  wood  equipment 
generally  may  act  as  a  carrier  of  contamination  but,  where 
spore-forming  bacteria  are  concerned,  the  mechanism  of  infec¬ 
tion  with  spores  is  not  entirely  clear.  As  an  example  of  what 
we  have  in  mind,  let  us  consider  the  situation  in  a  brine  tank 
that  is  infected  with  thermophiles.  Let  us  assume  that  the 
original  contamination  has  been  small.  Later  we  find  enormous 
numbers  of  spores  present  in  the  brine.  We  have  found  that 
the  numbers  are  much  higher  in  the  morning  than  in  the  eve¬ 
ning.  Something  has  obviously  taken  place  to  induce  growth 
and  sporulation  during  the  night.  Now  in  brine  tanks  we  are 

(  Continued  on  page  25  ) 
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NOW  only 

$5.00 

In  line  with  the  times  the  price  of 

A  Complete  Course  In  Canning 


has  been  cut  in  half — to  $5.00  per  copy  cash  with  the 
order,  postage  paid.  This  is  the  same  book  in  every 
respect — complete  contents,  same  binding — exactly 
the  same  edition  as  sold  regularly  @  $10.00. 

This  is  the  one  book  of  authorative  instruction  and 
formulae  recognized  by  the  food  preserving  industry 
of  the  world;  has  had  a  world-wide  distribution, 
playing  a  full  part  in  the  development  of  commercial 
canning,  preserving,  pickling,  condiment  making, 
sauces  etc.,  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

We  are  lead  to  this  new  price  because  we  promised 
and  had  expected  to  have  a  revision  of  the  book  by 
this  time,  but  circumstances  have  prevented  this. 
The  fundamentals  have  not  changed,  nor  can  they; 
some  new  articles,  and  some  new  methods  have  been 
brought  out,  but  they  form  only  a  small  fraction  of 
the  total. 

Dealers  are  authorized  to  sell  at  this  new  price  from 


now  on. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  ^  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 

FOR  SALE— Rebuilt  Bean  Cutters  as  low  as  $50.00. 
Write  for  our  list  of  used  machines  today. 

Burton,  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Wanted  —  Machinery 


WANTED— 1  Kerns  Finisher. 

2  Pulp  Coils  for  two  500  gallon  tanks. 

3  Pulp  Pumps. 

1  Tomato  Pulper. 

2  250  gallon  steam  Jacketed  Copper  Kettles. 

1  Paddle  Tomato  Washer. 

The  above  must  be  in  good  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1908  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Closed  Retorts  and  Crates,  Labeling  Ma¬ 
chine  for  300  X  409,  also  for  401  x  411  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Name  lowest  price. 

Craig  Packing  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Va. 


For  Sale  —  Seed 


FOR  SALE— Limited  surplus  quantity  of  very  choice 
Seed  Corn.  Hand  sorted  and  tipped  Early  Crosby, 
Country  Gentleman,  and  12-row  Bantam.  Excellent 
germination  and  priced  right  to  move. 

Address  Box  A-1909  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— The  genuine  Indiana  Canners  Association 
Indiana  Baltimore  Tomato  Seed  can  be  purchased 
only  through  the  Secretary’s  office,  and  in  the  ori¬ 
ginal  Association  package.  Price  $2.50  per  pound. 
Address  all  inquiries  to 

Indiana  Canners  Association,  Trafalgar,  Ind. 


For  Sale  —  Plants 


FOR  SALE— Tomato  Plants,  open  field  grown.  Ready 
for  shipment 25th  April.  From  certified  seed;  Greater 
Baltimore,  Marglobe,  Bonnie  Best,  J.T.D.  and 
Prichards  Scarlet  Topper,  $1.00  per  1,000.  Ruby 
King,  California  Wonder,  World  Beater  Pepper 
Plants,  $1.50  per  1,000.  Porto  Rican  Potato  Plants 
$1.00  per  1,000.  No  order  too  large,  satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

Triangle  Plant  Co.,  Pembroke,  Ga. 


For  Sale  —  Factory 

FOR  SALE  —Fully  equipped  Canning  Factory.  Rich 
agricultural  section;  Asparagus,  Tomatoes,  Sweet 
Potatoes,  Squash. 

Davis  &  Lippincott,  Woodstown,  N.  J. 


Wanted  —  Live  Accounts 

WANTED— Food  Broker  seeks  new  lines,  contact  with 
wholesalers,  chains,  large  retailers  in  Boston  and  New 
England. 

Joseph  A.  Duff  ley,  60  South  St.,  Room  49  A, 
Boston,  Mass. 


Situations  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED— As  Superintendent-Processor;  10  years 
experience  in  fruit  and  vegetable  lines.  Can  furnish  best  of 
references.  Will  also  consider  taking  full  charge  of  a  factory 
on  a  salary  or  percentage  basis. 

Address  Box  B-1893  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— By  Factory  Superintendent.  Married, 
age  42.  Packs  full  line  of  fruits  and  vegetables:  expert  on 
Dills  in  barrels.  Knows  the  game  from  the  field  to  finished  pro¬ 
duct.  This  man  is  factory  installer,  machinist,  firemen  and 
Double  Seamer  Operator.  Will  consider  position  in  town  or 
city  on  moderate  terms.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1897  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED— To  sell  Canned  Foods.  Baltimore,  Wash¬ 
ington  and  vicinty.  Good  reference  and  experience. 

John  L.  Kronau,  3212  Batavia  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


POSITION  WANTED— By  man  with  long  technical  and  pratical 
experience  in  production  of  soups  and  similar  specialties  as  well 
as  vegetables,  small  fruits  and  preserves.  Wants  permanent 
connection  with  aggressive,  amply  financed  packer.  Originator 
of  products  known  from  coast  to  coast.  A-1  references. 

Address  Box  B-1912  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED— As  Factory  Superintendent  in  plant  can¬ 
ning  corn,  stringbeans,  apples,  etc.  Best  of  references.  Mar¬ 
ried  and  37  years  old.  Will  go  anywhere. 

F.  P.  Turner,  West  Farmington,  Me. 

POSITION  WANTED— In  a  canning  plant  as  Superintendent, 
Foreman  or  work  of  any  kind  in  the  factory.  Have  had  25  sears 
experience  packing  fruits  and  vegetables.  Will  work  for  any 
reasonable  salary  that  the  canning  company  can  afford  to  pay. 
Can  furnish  good  references. 

Address  Box  B-1913care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Help  Wanted 

WANTED  -  A  man  who  has  had  the  experience  and  knows  how  to 
pack  Vegetables  and  Chicken  Soup,  also  Spaghetti. 

Address  Box  B-1906  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— Cannery  Superintendent  thoroughly  experienced  in 
the  canning  of  tomatoes  with  investment  up  to  three  thousand 
dollars  and  services  for  substantial  interest  in  tomato  cannery  in 
good  operating  condition  in  central  Indiana.  Owners  will  put  up 
additional  three  thousand  dollars  and  plant  which  has  necessary 
equipment  and  which  is  ready  to  operate.  Applicants  must 
state  experience  and  satisfactory  references. 

Address  Box  B-1911  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


CLUTCH  TROUBLE 

The  other  evening  a  couple  hailed  a  taxicab.  The 
cab  went  jerking  along  for  a  while  and  presently  the 
driver  exclaimed: 

“My,  what  a  clutch.” 

“Say,”  came  an  indignant  feminine  voice  from  the 
rear,  “will  you  please  keep  your  eyes  to  the  front. 
This  is  none  of  your  business.” 

NO  FOOLING 

If  you  can’t  start  your  truck  it’s  a  misfortune  ;  but 
if  you  can’t  stop  it,  it’s  a  calamity. 

CAUTIOUS  REALTOR 

An  emigrant  was  preparing  to  leave  his  native  land 
to  try  his  luck  abroad.  An  acquaintance  inquired,  cas¬ 
ually  :  ’  I  <  »  ■ 

“What  are  you  going  to  do  when  you  arrive  at  your 
destination  ?” 

“Oh,  take  up  land.” 

“Much?” 

“Only  a  shovelful  at  a  time.” 

THEY  ALL  KNEW 

A  group  of  pilots  were  buzzing  about  something  or 
other  as  the  flight  commander  approached,  and  several 
times  he  caught  the  expression,  “the  last  word  in 
airplanes.” 

“Well,”  he  said  as  he  reached  the  group,  “what  is 
the  last  word  in  airplanes?” 

“Jump!”  chorused  the  group. 

THEM  CONFOUNDED  YANKEES 

Texas  is  such  a  big  state  that  it’s  a  real  trip  from 
one  part  of  it  to  another.  A  man  from  Brownsville, 
on  the  southern  edge,  was  gone  quite  a  time  away 
from  home  and  when  he  got  back  a  neighbor  inquired 
where  he  had  been. 

He  replied:  “I  been  on  a  trip  north.” 

“Where’d  you  go?”  the  friend  asked. 

“I  went  to  Dallas.” 

“Have  a  good  time?” 

“Naw,  I  never  did  like  them  Yankees.” 

KNOWS  HIS  WOMEN 

“I  suppose  you  are  campaigning  among  the  plain 
people,”  remarked  the  woman  of  the  house  when  the 
candidate  called. 

“No,  I  am  after  the  beauty  vote — and  I  would  like 
yours,”  replied  the  man  of  wisdom.  He  got  not  only 
her  vote  but  enough  others  so  that  he’s  comnig  to 
Congress. 


General  Utility 
Filler 

For  Water,  Brine,  Syrups  and 
Tomato  Juice. 


Fills  any  size  of  Can — full  or  Topped  off. 

Tip  governs  Head  Space. 

Steam  Coil  keeps  liquid  hot. 

Automatic  Valves — flow  stops  when  cans  stop. 
Speed — any  number  of  Cans  Per  Minute. 

Dimensions:  34  ”  high  from  Conveyor  or  Disc. 
Width  and  Length  20  ”  . 

Drip  Pan  Catches  spill — Pump  returns  spill  to 
tank. 

Drip  Pan  and  Pump  extra — Have  to  be  made  to 
suit  Can  Conveyor. 

Float  Valve  Tank  &  Valves  of  Brass  or  Bronze. 
Fits  in  any  line. 

Will  give  good  Vacuum  if  liquid  is  filled  hot. 
Fool  Proof — Low  Cost — No  Upkeep. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

SyruperSf  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agents 

Canners  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 
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SEEDS  which  SUCCEED 


Landreths’  Seeds  are  Seeds  which  Succeed 
because  they  are  Pedigree  Seeds  as  they  come 
from  a  long  line  of  carefully  selected  ancestors, 
a  line  now  selected  for  149  years,  as  we  are  the 
oldest  Seed  House  on  this  Continent. 

Before  placing  your  order  for  any  variety 
of  Seeds  for  next  Spring  or  Summer  planting, 
or  for  delivery  from  the  1933  crop,  won’t  you 
please  write  us  stating  varieties  and  quantities 
wanted  and  we  will  be  happy  to  quote  you. 
Our  stocks  are  unsurpassed,  there  is  no  one 
gives  more  care  and  attention  to  selection  than 
we  do.  We  have  certainly  been  at  it  long 
enough  to  realize  the  importance  of  pure,  clean 
seeds,  true  to  name,  and  high  in  vitality. 

This  business  is  now  in  the  fifth  generation. 

We  have  employees  who  have  no  superior,  men  who  have 
been  with  us  for  many  years  and  who  know  the  importance 
of  selecting  and  breeding  pure  stocks. 


LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY,  K 


Founded  1784 


HAVE  you  CHECKED  UP  YET 

on  what  you  will  need  in 
the  way  of  new  Cutters  or 
repairs  for  your  old  ones? 
The  sooner  you  do  this  the 
better  it  is  for  us  both  -  -  - 
please  write  us  today  while 
the  matter  is  fresh  in  your 
minds. 

Burton,  Cook  &  Co. 

Rome,  N.  Y. 


ip 
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SHOULD  BE 

In  Every  Cannery  Office 
Complete  Course  in  Canning” 

As  an  insurance  against  loss 
New  Low  Price  $5.00 

Published  by 

The  Canning  Trade 
Baltimore,  Md. 


PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPAIVY,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Commission 

Gunned  ^oods  and  Gunners  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 


CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  1).  S.  A. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

All  Lines  of  Canned  Foods  Are  Growing  Very  Scarce  in  This 
Section — Beer  Brings  Renewed  Activity — Crops  the  Important 
Thing  Now. 

Growing  scarce — The  market  feature  of  this 
section  of  the  canned  foods  world  is  the  grow¬ 
ing  scarcity  of  canned  foods,  and  of  all  kinds. 
You  may  reply,  how  about  canned  corn?  Well,  they 
had  a  very  small  pack  of  canned  corn  in  this  region 
last  season,  very  small,  and  it  is  as  well  cleaned  up  as 
other  items.  It  has  not  profited  in  price  by  this  cleaned 
up  condition  because  of  the  low  prices  made  on  corn 
elsewhere,  but  even  so  canners  have  received  better 
prices  for  their  corn  than  in  other  regions,  and  because 
the  supply  is  short. 

Canned  tomatoes  are  moving  into  the  elite  class. 
No.  Is,  3s  and  10s  are  threatening  to  run  out  on  the 
market.  The  job  now  is  to  find  a  canner  who  has  any 
of  these  sizes,  and  if  there  are  any  sizeable  blocks 
around  nobody  seems  to  know  about  them.  Small  won¬ 
der  then  that  market  prices  on  canned  tomatoes  are 
holding  firm,  and  that  such  goods  as  are  left  are  in¬ 
clined  to  be  held  for  fancy  prices  from  a  sentimental 
point  of  view.  No.  Is  are  quoted  from  38c  to  45c,  a 
mere  matter  of  opinion  with  the  holders,  and  3s  are 
at  or  above  $1.05  and  strong. 

Spinach  is  back  in  quotation  this  week  with  2s  at 
80c,  21/^s  at  $1.05 ;  3s  at  $1.10  and  10s  at  $3.25.  There 
has  been  too  much  rain  and  too  much  cool,  cold 
weather  to  let  crops  make  progress. 

Pea  canners  have  been  held  up  in  their  planting  by 
the  almost  incessant  rains  and  the  cold  weather  has 
prevented  the  ground  from  drying  out  rightly.  Spring 
would  seem  to  be  here  but  there  are  many  flare-backs 
even  to  the  extent  that  self-appointed  prophets  are 
predicting  a  very  cold  summer  and  hurt  crops.  But 
predictions  are  not  in  good  standing  just  now  since 
the  world  had  such  an  awful  dose  of  them  during  the 
panic. 

Other  than  these  quotations  there  are  no  changes 
to  record  in  the  market  this  week.  Demand  is  run¬ 


ning  along  as  usual,  taking  what  goods  they  need,  but 
all  believe  that  it  will  improve  materially  and  that 
soon.  With  the  coming  of  beer  there  has  been  a  boom 
in  many  lines  of  industry,  and  new  life  is  seen  in  all 
lines.  Real  estate  men  have  been  rushed  with  new 
business,  new  locations,  and  all  equipment  and  build¬ 
ing  supply  firms,  moving  companies  and  what  not  have 
been  on  the  jump  as  they  have  not  been  in  four  years. 
And  it  is  spreading  into  the  permanent  industries. 
One  of  the  largest  wire  producing  plants  in  the  coun¬ 
try  is  getting  orders  and  inquiries  for  larger  amounts 
of  their  product  than  was  customary  before  the  depres¬ 
sion,  and  they  are  rushing  along  at  a  merry  rate.  De¬ 
spite  the  unfortunate  condition  of  many  of  the  banks 
in  the  country  districts,  and  upon  which  the  canners 
are  dependent,  some  of  the  supply  and  machinery 
houses  are  doing  good  business,  and  the  number  that 
are  bent  upon  entering  the  canning  industry  is  sur¬ 
prising,  that  is  we  mean  new  canners. 

Friday  morning  brings  news  of  the  Cost-plus  plan 
in  the  farm  relief  bill,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  sanity 
will  prevail  and  that  we  will  never  again  see  that  most 
destructive  of  all  things.  We  learned  our  lesson  when 
they  built  the  contonments  and  performed  other  war 
orders  on  this  cost-plus  plan.  It  proved  to  be  the 
greatest  breeder  of  dishonesty,  taught  the  workers  to 
do-the-least-for-the-most-money  and  utterly  demoral¬ 
ized  everything  it  touched.  If  they  go  back  to  that 
the  whole  farm  plan  is  sunk  beyond  question.  Where 
would  the  canners  ever  get  off  on  such  a  basis?  As  it 
is  they  face  the  6  hour  day  Soviet  law  and  will  be 
lucky  if  they  can  avoid  it,  and  they  cannot  live  under 
that. 

Our  President  has  a  mighty  task  keeping  the  law¬ 
makers  within  reason  but  so  far  he  has  gotten  away 
with  it  and  let  us  hope  that  he  will  be  able  to  continue 
to  do  so. 

Things  are  unquestionably  very  much  brighter  and 
they  will  continue  to  improve,  and  canned  foods  will 
get  their  full  share  of  the  better  market  conditions. 

All  eyes  will  be  turned  upon  crop  conditions  from 
now  on,  and  upon  the  extent  of  the  acreages  that  will 
be  planted.  If  the  canners  do  not  go  carefully  about 
this  it  will  be  their  mistake ;  but  we  believe  they  will, 
and  the  low  prices  so  far  heard  upon  futures  ought  to 
give  them  pause. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Tomatoes  Held  Firm  During  Week — ^Tentative  Prices  on  New 
Pack  Asparagus,  25c  to  35c  Lower  Than  Last  Year — Reports 

From  Wisconsin  Say  They  Will  Be  Cleaned  Out  on 
Peas  Before  New  Pack  Puts  in  Appearance. 

New  York,  April  13,  1933. 

ARKET — The  advent  of  legal  beer  held  the 
attention  of  Hudson  Street  last  week  with 
distributors  centering  their  efforts  on  obtain¬ 
ing  enough  of  the  new  3.2  brew  to  supply  retail  sources 
and  failing  in  many  cases  due  to  the  unprecedented 
demand  from  the  public.  While  the  majority  of  the 
city’s  grocery  stores  had  the  new  beer,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  in  most  instances  to  ration  supplies  to  retail  con¬ 
sumers  and  even  then  many  stores  ran  short. 

Trading  in  canned  foods  moved  along  on  a  narrow 
replacement-trade  basis.  While  buyers  do  not  expect 
to  see  prices  in  any  branch  of  the  market  go  lower, 
they  evidently  prefer  to  stick  to  the  good  old  hand-to- 
mouth  buying  tactics  so  popular  to  recent  years.  The 
price  structure  holds  firm,  however,  despite  the  lack 
of  any  speculative  interest  and  some  of  the  stronger 
items  continue  to  advance. 

TOMATOES — Held  firm  to  strong  during  the  week 
with  3s  moving  up  to  $1.05  in  the  Tri-states  and  3s 
quoted  from  $3  to  $3.25.  Standard  2s  are  in  demand 
at  current  levels  and  further  advances  in  all  grades  as 
first-hand  supplies  dwindle  may  be  looked  for,  trade 
factors  feel. 

Some  interest  is  being  shown  in  future  commit¬ 
ments,  in  view  of  the  rising  tendency  shown  in  com¬ 
modity  prices  although  the  majority  of  buyers  prefer 
to  wait  until  some  adequate  idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
new  pack  is  at  hand. 

FRUITS — California  peaches  firmed  up  during  the 
week  with  all  grades  moving  higher.  Standard  peaches 
are  in  good  demand,  especially  sliced,  now  held  around 
$1.05,  coast.  Other  sizes  firmed  appreciably  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  increased  likelihood  of  the  entire  cur¬ 
rent  pack  being  cleaned  out  before  the  new  pack  is 
ready. 

Despatches  from  the  Pacific  Coast  indicate  that  un¬ 
less  there  is  a  sudden  change  in  consumer  demand,  and 
none  is  indicated,  the  trade  holds,  stocks  held  by  first- 
hands  when  the  new  pack  is  ready  for  distribution  will 
be  extremely  small,  if  not  virtually  non-existant. 

ASPARAGUS — With  the  general  range  of  the  tenta¬ 
tive  offering  prices  on  new  pack  asparagus  25c  to  35c 
a  dozen  under  the  tentative  prices  of  last  year,  the 
trade  holds  that  the  new  price  levels  will  move  ’grass 
along  in  a  good  manner  during  coming  months  due  to 
the  possibility  of  retailing  at  a  price  which  will  appeal 
to  many  people  heretofore  unable  to  afford  the  former 
high  levels  asked  for  canned  asparagus  of  good  quality. 

The  new  prices,  in  effect,  have  taken  asparagus  out 
of  the  luxury  class  and  permit  the  retailer  to  sell  it 
at  an  attractive  price  that  will  appeal  to  the  consumer. 


While  there  has  not  been  much  activity  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  on  the  new  pack,  many  contacts  of  long-standing 
have  been  renewed  and  there  is  a  good  routine  business 
going  on  in  this  field.  Spot  asparagus  is  being  pushed 
by  distributors  here  and  some  concessions  have  been 
mentioned  in  recent  deals. 

CANNED  MILK — The  aftermath  of  the  severe  wave 
of  price  cutting  which  has  been  witnessed  in  canned 
milk  prices  in  the  local  market  occurred  this  week 
when  three  of  the  leading  sellers  of  evaporated  and 
condensed  milk  withdrew  their  posted  price  schedules 
and  quoted  new  business  on  the  basis  of  their  prices 
at  the  time  of  shipment  only. 

Re-establishment  of  the  price  lists  is  expected  to 
follow  the  wind-up  of  the  current  conferences  being 
held  by  the  Governors  of  the  five  milk-producing  States 
to  discuss  the  dairy  situation  and  arrive  at  some 
method  of  stabilizing  conditions.  Recent  canned  milk 
prices  have  sunk  to  the  level  where  they  return  little, 
if  any,  profit  to  the  farmer  or  packer. 

PEAS — The  spot  market  held  firm  this  week  with 
reports  from  Wisconsin  indicating  that  canners  there 
will  be  entirely  cleaned  out  of  stocks  before  the  new 
pack  is  available.  Standards  are  in  good  demand  and 
are  firmly  held  at  current  prices. 

Little  attention  is  being  paid  in  the  trade  to  any 
futures  commitments  in  this  field,  buyers  preferring 
to  wait  until  fuller  details  on  the  extent  of  the  new 
pack  are  available. 

SALMON  —  Continues  in  an  extremely  favorable 
position  with  present  conditions  indicating  that  not 
only  will  the  recent  price  advance  be  sustained  by  the 
market  but,  on  the  basis  of  the  present  technical  posi¬ 
tion  of  most  of  the  items  in  this  department,  further 
price  advances  may  well  develop  before  the  new  pack 
is  ready. 

Buyers  here,  however,  continue  to  pay  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  constantly  dwindling  stocks  of  canned  sal¬ 
mon  held  by  first  hands  and  trading  activity  is  mainly 
on  a  routine,  replacement  basis  although  some  specu¬ 
lative  interest  is  developing. 

Reports  from  California  indicating  that  the  new 
pack  will  not  be  as  heavy  as  preliminary  reports  indi¬ 
cated  was  reflected  in  a  slight  increase  in  trade  interest 
here  in  this  item,  with  21/4  tins  firmer  at  $1,  coast. 

CONSOLIDATION — The  Lilienthal-Williams  Com¬ 
pany,  Warmington-Duff  Company  and  the  sales  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Salinas  Valley  Canning  Company 
have  formally  consolidated  as  the  Warmington-Wil- 
liams  Company,  Inc.,  acting  as  the  exclusive  selling 
agents  for  Associated  Canners,  Inc.,  Warmington- 
Timms  Company,  local  brokerage  company,  announced 
as  New  York  representatives  of  the  company. 

DIVIDEND  —  Directors  of  the  Continental  Can 
Company  yesterday  voted  the  regular  quarterly  divi¬ 
dend  of  50  cents  on  the  common  stock,  payable  May 
15  to  holders  of  record  May  1. 

GENERAL  FOODS  —  Directors  of  the  General 
Foods  Company  lowered  the  quarterly  dividend  on  the 
common  stock  from  50  cents  to  40  cents,  the  new  dis- 
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bursement  being  payable  May  15  to  holders  of  record 
May  1.  The  company  paid  $2  yearly  on  the  common 
stock  since  last  August,  prior  to  which  the  issue  paid 
$3  annually. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Pending  Legislation  Hurting  Future  Sales — Confidence  Back 
in  Market — Asparagus  Canners  Want  Advance  Orders — Taking 
Blueberries — Fruits  Quiet — Why  Don’t  Tomato  Canners  Keep 
Posted? — ^Tomatoes  Firm — Peas  Unchanged — Corn  Hold¬ 
ing — Lobster  Cleaned  Up — Beer  Helping  Business. 

Chicago,  April  13,  1933. 

ENDING  LEGISLATION— Applied  to  both  the 
national  and  several  State  measures — those  can¬ 
ners  who  have  been  inclined  to  consider  the  nam¬ 
ing  of  future  quotations,  have  of  necessity  been  forced 
to  delay.  This  uncertainty  has  been  the  stumbling 
block  in  the  booking  of  any  future  volume  in  the 
Chicago  market  during  the  past  week  or  so. 

GENERAL  CONDITIONS— Continue  healthy  with 
seasonable  buying.  The  first  few  days  of  April  were 
quiet  in  the  canned  foods  market  but  a  noticeable 
pickup  has  prevailed  since  about  the  5th.  Prices  re¬ 
main  stable,  there  is  a  tendency  toward  higher  levels 
and  all  in  all  confidence  prevails. 

ASPARAGUS — There  seems  to  be  a  determination 
on  the  part  of  a  few  California  canners  to  sell  aspara¬ 
gus;  to  have  contracts  on  their  books  for  immediate 
shipment  when  packed  and  this  has  resulted  in  rather 
a  topsy-turvy  market  with  all  kinds  of  prices  prevail¬ 
ing  and  with  stability  totally  lacking.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  soon  this  situation  will  clarify.  There  has  been 
a  lot  of  ballyhoo  in  regard  to  asparagus  business,  but 
it  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  best  judges  in  this 
market  that  the  volume  of  new  packing  booked  to  date 
has  been  quite  limited. 

BLUEBERRIES — This  item  has  taken  on  some  re¬ 
newed  interest  of  late  with  sales  having  been  made 
on  No.  10  tin  strictly  good  packing  Maine  blueberries, 
(1932  production)  at  $5  ex-warehouse,  Chicago.  One 
or  two  lots  of  1931  packing  are  still  available,  it  is 
said  at  from  25c  to  35c  per  dozen  less. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Not  much  activity  in  the 
Chicago  market  and  the  business  has  been  confined  to 
small  parcels,  parts  of  pool  cars  which  the  leading 
brokers  of  this  market  are  continually  making  up. 
No.  21/^  standard  yellow  cling  peaches  are  scarce  with 
$1,  f.  o.  b.  coast,  the  lowest  inside  price  on  either 
halves  or  sliced.  An  attractive  offering  in  No.  21/2  fine 
northern  choice  apricots  at  $1.10,  coast,  was  noted 
during  the  week. 

TOMATOES — A  prominent  broker  was  heard  to 
remark  the  other  day:  “Why  don’t  canners  keep 
posted?  Here  our  market  on  No.  2  tin  standards  in 
Chicago  was  firm  at  70c  and  then  along  came  some 
misguided  Iowa  canner  and  sold  at  5c  less.”  Your 


correspondent  is  happy  to  report,  however,  (after 
a  careful  survey  of  the  market)  that  there  are  few 
if  any  disturbances  like  this  now.  The  result  is,  the 
market  on  No.  2  standards,  in  Indiana  and  surround¬ 
ing  States  is  firm  at  70c  which  means  73c  to  74c, 
delivered  here.  No.  2Yi  tins  command  $1.05  to  $1.10, 
delivered  Chicago,  with  No.  10  tin  standards  holding 
firm  at  $3.35,  delivered. 

TOMATOES  (FUTURES) — Some  little  business  is 
going  on  in  Chicago,  chiefly  central  Indiana  packing 
at  the  following  levels:  No.  2  tin  standard  Indiana 
tomatoes  at  60c,  cannery;  No.  2i/^  tin  standard  Indi¬ 
ana  tomatoes  at  80c,  cannery ;  No.  2  tin  extra  standard 
Indiana  tomatoes  at  65c,  cannery;  No.  21/2  tin  extra 
standard  Indiana  tomatoes  at  85c,  cannery. 

The  worthy  secretary  of  the  Indiana  Canners  Asso¬ 
ciation,  bulletined  the  trade  that  April  20th  and  21st, 
in  Indianapolis,  at  the  Claypool  Hotel,  would  be  held 
the  Annual  Spring  Meeting.  Several  of  the  leading 
Chicago  factors  have  already  told  the  writer  that  they 
were  going  to  attend. 

PEAS — The  situation  is  unchanged.  Steady  rain  in 
the  Indiana  pea  belt  up  to  April  10th,  made  it  bad  for 
planting.  The  ground  is  soaked  and  the  weather  still 
cold  and  damp.  Indiana  is  starting  off  to  rather  a  bad 
beginning  but  Dame  Nature  always  takes  care  of  those 
conditions.  There  is  a  broad  demand  for  No.  2  tin 
future  peas  of  the  standard  popular  siftings  but 
buyers’  ideas  and  those  of  sellers  are  usually  about 
5c  to  10c  per  dozen  apart  with  the  result  that  the 
volume  of  business  recorded  has  been  light  to  date. 

CORN — With  the  published  anticipated  corn  acre¬ 
age  for  1933,  the  spot  market  should  develop  further 
strength.  No.  2  tin  standards  are  still  available  at 
50c,  f.  o.  b.  cannery  points,  and  the  volume  of  business 
much  lighter  now  than  that  of  last  month.  Other 
grades  are  of  slow  call. 

EVAPORATED  MILK  —  Much  interest  is  noted 
over  the  meeting  in  Chicago  of  the  Governors  of  the 
six  Central  States  called  at  the  request  of  the  Governor 
of  Wisconsin.  The  milk  market  is  unchanged  and  the 
ruling  price  $2.10  per  case,  delivered  Chicago,  on  both 
advertised  as  well  as  non-advertised  packs.  As  near 
as  we  can  learn,  there  has  been  little  “chiseling”  under 
this  figure. 

SPINACH — Southern  canners  shipped  to  Chicago 
new  pack  spinach  this  week.  It  is  reported  that  the 
samples  showed  mighty  nice  quality.  Prices  were  on 
the  basis  of  No.  2  tin  extra  standard  spinach  72i4c, 
No.  21/2  tin  extra  standard  spinach  $1.10,  No.  10  tin 
extra  standard  spinach  $3.25,  f.  o.  b.  southern  cannery 
point  with  the  Baltimore  rate  of  freight  guaranteed. 

LOBSTER — Spot  stocks  of  lobster,  due  to  the  heavy 
Lenten  demand,  have  been  cleaned  up  nicely  through¬ 
out  this  section  and  the  trade  are  looking  forward 
with  interest  to  the  new  packing  and  the  prices 
thereon.  We  understand  that  the  old  or  spot  lobster 
was  cleaned  up  on  the  basis  of  $2  for  No.  i/^s  and  $4 
for  the  No.  Is,  delivered  here. 

BERRIES  (Columbian  Red  and  Black  Raspber¬ 
ries) — ^Last  year  some  canners  in  New  York  State 
as  well  as  Michigan  purchased  these  berries  as  low 
as  2c  and  3c  per  quart.  There  isn’t  any  doubt  in 
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the  minds  of  any  canner  but  what  materially 
higher  prices  than  these  will  have  to  rule  the  coming 
season  or  else  the  growers  simply  will  not  pick  the 
fruit.  On  the  basis  of  a  fair  price  to  the  grower,  it 
has  been  intimated  that  No.  2  tin  Columbian  red  rasp¬ 
berries  in  20  degree  syrup  would  have  to  sell  at  not 
less  than  $1.50  for  futures.  When  you  compare  that 
with  the  spot  price  today  of  $1.15  to  $1.20,  it  looks  as 
if  the  latter  are  a  more  than  a  timely  purchase  by  the 
far-sighted  buyer.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  other 
berries  and  of  other  grades. 

NATIONAL  BEER  DAY — Was  a  galla  event  in 
Chicago.  Our  city  conducted  itself  admirably  and 
everyone  seems  happy  that  the  long  draught  has  been 
at  last  relieved.  The  matter  of  State,  city  and  county 
licenses  for  beer  distributors  has  not  yet  been  settled. 
Meanwhile,  the  amber  fluid  continues  to  be  served  in 
practically  all  hotels,  restaurants,  and  the  bottled  beer 
can  be  had  in  most  grocery  stores,  chains,  etc.  The 
return  of  legal  beer  has  without  doubt  proved  a  stimu¬ 
lant  to  general  business.  Favorable  comments  have 
been  heard  all  around  and  from  many  and  varied 
sources. 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Storms  Keep  Boats  From  Going  Out  for  Shrimp — Canned 
Shrimp  Are  Also  Scarce — Biloxi  Oyster  Packers  Win  Decision 
Over  Louisiana  Conservation  Commission. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  April  13,  1933. 

HRIMP — The  shrimp  pack  in  Alabama  is  at  a 
standstill  for  the  want  of  raw  material.  The 
weather  continues  stormy  and  the  boats  are  not 
able  to  get  out  in  the  Gulf  where  the  large  shrimp  are. 

The  fishermen  are  able  to  catch  a  few  mixed  size 
shrimp  in  Mobile  Bay,  but  they  are  not  plentiful  and 
the  catches  go  to  the  raw  headless  shrimp  shippers 
who  can  pay  a  higher  price  than  the  canners,  because 
when  shrimp  are  scarce,  the  raw  shippers  can  boost 
the  price  a  little. 

There  seems  to  be  also  a  scarcity  of  shrimp  in 
Georgia,  Florida,  Mississippi  and  Texas,  which  are 
the  shrimp  producing  States,  because  inquiries  are 
coming  into  this  section  from  territories  usually  served 
by  the  above  mentioned  States. 

Another  good  indication  of  how  scarce  shrimp  are, 
is  that  the  trade  throughout  the  country  is  buying 
small  headless  shrimp,  which  is  something  that  they 
don’t  do  unless  forced  to  it  by  the  complete  absence  of 
large  shrimp. 

However,  let  it  be  understood  that  there  is  nothing 
against  the  small  shrimp,  except  that  some  break  up 
and  mash  in  the  handling,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
the  large  shrimp,  but  as  far  as  the  taste  or  flavor,  the 
smaller  shrimp  are  delicious  and  being  tender,  when 
fried  fried,  they  taste  a  good  deal  like  soft  shell  crabs. 
Another  objection  to  the  small  shrimp  is  that  they  are 


harder  to  peel  and  for  this  reason  the  housewife  don’t 
want  to  fool  with  the  small  headless  raw  shrimp.  For 
gumbo,  stew  and  fried,  the  raw  shrimp  are  preferred, 
but  for  salads  and  cocktails,  which  constitutes  the 
majority  of  the  way  shrimp  are  served,  the  canned 
shrimp  are  just  as  delicious  and  decidedly  cheaper, 
as  they  come  in  the  can  cooked,  ready  to  serve,  and 
as  they  are  packed  under  strict  sanitary  conditions, 
the  housewives  should  have  their  pantry  shelves  regu¬ 
larly  stocked  with  delicious  canned  shrimp,  which 
they  can  serve  at  a  minute’s  notice. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  many  housewives  that  perfer 
a  mild  tasting  gumbo,  use  cooked  shrimp  for  their 
gumbo,  but  where  a  strong  gumbo  is  required,  it  is 
best  to  use  the  raw  shrimp. 

It  does  not  matter  very  much  to  the  average  canner 
right  now  whether  the  market  is  good  or  bad  on 
shrimp,  because  he  has  none  to  sell,  but  it  does  get 
on  a  fellow’s  nerve  sometimes  to  see  so  many  inquiries 
and  orders  coming  in  for  shrimp,  which  he  cannot 
fill  and  some  of  them  are  offering  the  canner  a  higher 
price  than  at  what  he  sold  his  pack.  Yet,  this  is  a  part 
of  the  game  and  we  can  take  comfort  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  far  safer  and  certainly  healthier  to  be  sold  out 
of  any  commodity  these  days  than  to  be  overstocked 
and  can’t  move  it. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  there  are  not  many 
people  buying,  therefore  when  production  can  be  regu¬ 
lated  to  supply  only  the  limited  demand,  then  prices 
of  comomdities  will  get  firm  and  producers  will  be 
able  to  get  a  profit  for  the  stuff  that  they  produce  and 
this  is  the  only  law  that  the  trade  will  recognize.  We 
see  it  working  out  in  some  commodities  every  day  and 
we  will  continue  to  see  it  right  on,  until  conditions 
adjust  themselves. 

The  days  of  wild-cat  operations  are  over  with  and 
we  will  have  to  get  down  to  business  with  a  solid 
foundation. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  85c  to  95c  per  dozen 
for  No.  1  wet  or  dry  pack,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

OYSTERS — The  oyster  pack  assumed  activities  in 
Biloxi,  Miss.,  again  last  week,  when  the  Biloxi  packers 
won  their  suit  against  the  Louisiana  Conservation 
Commission  restraining  them  from  enforcing  the  regu¬ 
lation  which  the  Louisiana  Conservation  Commission 
passed  some  years  ago,  compelling  the  out-of-state 
oystermen  to  report  to  the  port  of  entry  in  Louisiana 
when  taking  oysters  out  of  the  State,  unload  their 
cargo  at  the  port  of  entry,  measure  the  number  of 
barrels  of  oysters,  pay  taxes  on  same,  then  reload  them 
and  proceed  to  their  factory  to  be  canned. 

The  Louisiana  Commission  notified  the  Biloxi  oyster 
boats  taking  oysters  out  of  Louisiana  that  the  require¬ 
ment  to  call  at  the  Louisiana  port  of  entry  to  have 
Iheir  cargo  measured  each  trip  would  be  put  into  effect 
on  March  18  and  this  closed  up  the  oyster  canneries 
in  Biloxi,  as  they  get  the  bulk  of  their  oysters  from 
the  Louisiana  marsh.  Since  the  court  served  an  in¬ 
junction  on  the  Louisiana  Conservation  Commission, 
the  canning  factories  in  Biloxi  resumed  operations. 

There  has  been  some  canning  of  oysters  in  Alabama 
in  the  last  three  weeks,  but  oysters  are  so  scarce  on 
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the  Alabama  reefs  that  it  cannot  keep  the  one  factory 
that  is  running  in  Alabama  supplied  with  oysters. 

The  movement  of  cove  oysters  is  good  and  the  price 
is  65c  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  factory,  with  the  better  grades 
bringing  70c. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Market  Feature  Is  Steadiness  of  Prices — Spinach  Crop 
Uneven — Not  Selling  as  Hoped  For — Asparagus  Crop  Held 
Back — Salmon  in  Very  Strong  Position — Notes. 

San  Francisco,  April  13,  1933. 

STEADY — The  outstanding  feature  of  the  canned 
foods  market  here  seems  to  be  its  steadiness. 
Prices  on  almost  all  lines  are  on  a  firm  basis  and 
business  varies  but  little  day  by  day.  Few  large  orders 
are  booked  but  the  small  ones  make  up  a  sizeable 
total.  Many  items  are  in  light  supply,  or  are  out  of 
first  hands,  but  as  soon  as  a  shortage  develops  the 
demand  switches  to  something  else.  So  steady  is  the 
demand  that  packers  are  able  to  estimate  quite  closely 
just  how  long  stocks  on  hand  will  last  and  some  of 
their  predictions  have  been  almost  uncanny.  No  pun 
is  intended  here.  While  complete  cleanups  in  some 
lines  are  scarcely  to  be  expected,  surpluses  will  be  very 
limited,  particularly  on  items  that  have  been  carried 
over  in  large  quantities  in  recent  years. 

SPINACH — The  packing  of  spinach  is  in  full  swing 
but  it  is  becoming  increasingly  doubtful  if  the  output 
will  be  in  full  keeping  with  the  acreage.  Word  comes 
from  one  district  that  mildew  is  cutting  down  the 
yield,  from  another  that  the  warm  weather  has  caused 
some  damage  and  from  still  another  that  the  cold 
weather  early  in  the  season  kept  seed  from  sprouting 
properly.  The  acreage  for  canning  purposes  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  8,400  acres,  as  compared  with  about  4,050 
last  year.  However,  the  average  for  the  five  year 
period  before  1932  was  10,530  acres.  Quite  a  few  of 
the  smaller  operators  are  out  with  opening  prices  and 
are  making  a  strong  drive  for  business,  but  have  not 
succeeded  in  moving  a  great  deal  of  the  expected  pack. 
The  large  packers  are  still  withholding  prices,  pre¬ 
ferring  to  wait  and  see  how  much  will  be  packed  before 
commiting  themselves.  They  suggest,  however,  that 
some  of  the  prices  now  being  quoted  are  too  low. 

ASPARAGUS  —  Asparagus  has  not  come  on  as 
rapidly  as  seemed  likely  a  week  or  so  ago,  when  the 
weather  warmed  up  for  a  time.  Canneries  are  in 
operation  but  none  are  working  to  capacity  and  it  will 
be  some  time  before  the  peak  is  reached.  Here,  too, 
the  smaller  operators  are  out  with  opening  lists  that 
the  larger  interests  brand  as  too  low,  suggesting  that 
their  lists  will  be  definitely  higher.  Most  of  the  selling 
that  is  being  done  is  on  old  pack  goods  and  prices  vary 
with  the  packer,  no  two  apparently  being  on  the  same 
basis.  One  or  two  of  the  larger  packers  are  soliciting 
business  on  such  items  as  All  Green  at  a  definite  price. 


in  an  attempt  to  feel  out  the  trade,  but  the  business 
booked  has  not  come  up  to  expectations.  With  buying 
interest  not  especially  marked  the  outlook  is  that  the 
pack  can  be  held  down  to  a  reasonable  figure.  The 
crop  is  such  that  a  heavy  pack  could  be  made  if  a 
market  for  it  was  in  sight. 

SALMON — Canned  salmon  has  worked  itself  into 
quite  a  strong  position,  despite  the  sinking  spells  into 
which  prices  have  dropped  on  several  occasions  in 
recent  months.  Pinks  are  especially  strong  and  the 
price  of  85c  is  expected  to  be  maintained  or  increased. 
Not  in  several  years  have  stocks  been  so  small.  These 
were  but  630,000  cases  on  March  1  and  there  has  been 
a  good  movement  since  then.  Recently  released  sta¬ 
tistics  reveal  the  size  of  the  1932  pack.  The  world 
pack  for  the  year  amounted  to  8,484,011  cases  of  48 
one-pound  tins,  as  against  9,018,121  in  1931,  10,438,- 
645  in  1930  and  10,046,162  in  1929.  The  Alaskan  pack 
in  1932  was  5,254,  509  cases,  that  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
States,  654,416;  British  Columbia,  1,088,031;  Siberia, 
1,246,760  and  Japan,  247,251.  The  pack  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  States  was  51  per  cent  less  than  in  1931  and  38 
per  cent  less  than  in  1930;  Alaska’s  pack  was  3  per 
cent  less  than  in  1931  and  4  per  cent  more  than  in 
1930;  British  Columbia  made  a  gain  of  58  per  cent 
over  1931,  but  the  output  for  the  year  was  51  per  cent 
less  than  in  1930;  Siberia  packed  10  per  cent  more 
than  in  1931,  but  27  per  cent  less  than  in  1930,  while 
the  pack  in  Japan  showed  a  falling  off  of  46  per  cent 
from  that  of  the  previous  year  and  was  35  per  cent 
less  than  in  1930. .  The  world  pack  for  1932  was  made 
up  of  3,032,932  cases  of  reds  and  sockeyes,  3,250,782 
pinks,  1,327,934  chums,  408,432  Chinooks,  446,351 
cohoes  and  17,590  steelheads. 

NOTES — The  Santa  Clara  Valley’s  thirty-fourth 
annual  blossom  festival  was  observed  at  Saratoga  on 
April  1st  under  ideal  conditions.  Held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Saratoga  Men’s  Club,  the  program  in¬ 
cluded  music  by  the  San  Jose  Municipal  Band  and  a 
dance  ballet  in  which  a  hundred  girls  participated. 
Crowds  attended  from  San  Francisco,  together  with 
many  world  tourists  who  timed  their  presence  for  the 
occasion. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  bank  holiday  in  March 
was  the  manner  in  which  the  situation  was  met  by 
some  of  the  retail  establishments.  A  grocery  chain 
which  had  always  operated  on  a  cash  basis  met  the 
emergency  by  granting  credit  to  regular  customers 
and  in  ten  days  accumulated  more  than  $1,000,000 
worth  of  accounts.  Within  twenty-four  hours  after 
the  banks  reopened,  ninety-seven  per  cent  of  these 
accounts  were  paid  up  in  full. 

The  plant  of  the  Producers  Cooperative  Packing 
Company,  Salem,  Ore.,  destroyed  by  fire  about  four 
months  ago,  is  to  be  rebuilt  and  will  be  in  readiness 
for  the  fruit  packing  season  in  the  summer. 

A.  P.  McCullough,  who  has  served  for  the  past  five 
years  as  buyer  of  canned  foods  for  Haas  Bros.,  San 
Francisco,  will  leave  shortly  for  Omaha,  Nebr.,  where 
he  has  accepted  a  similar  position  with  the  Paxton, 
Gallagher  Company.  He  assumes  the  new  position 
May  1st. 

(  Continued  on  page  25  ) 
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are  Doing 


MANUFACTURING  CHAINS  SHOW  LITTLE  IMPROVE¬ 
MENT  IN  EARNING  POWER,  TRADE  COMMISSION 
SURVEY  SHOWS 

HAIN  store  organizations  in  the  United  States  which  manu¬ 
facture  their  own  products  for  distribution  show  no 
“marked  and  unmistakeable”  improvement  in  their  earning 
power,  according  to  the  study  of  production  activities  of  chains 
compiled  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  its  chain  store 
investigation. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  found  that  the  six  kinds  of 
business  in  which  the  largest  number  of  manufacturing  chains 
were  found  were  drugs,  confectionery,  men’s  ready-to-wear, 
men’s  and  women’s  shoes,  grocery  and  meat  and  grocery. 

Three  types  of  relationship  between  manufacturing  and  retail 
operations  are  to  be  found  among  manufacturing  chain-store 
organizations:  (1)  Those  engaged  primarily  in  manufacturing, 
secondarily  in  retailing;  (2)  those  which  are  primarily  retailers, 
but  manufacture  to  a  limited  extent;  and  (3)  those  which  are 
completely  integrated  concerns  selling  in  their  stores  only  what 
their  factories  produce  and  distributing  by  that  means  their 
total  factory  output. 

More  than  70  per  cent  of  the  sales  of  manufacturing  chains 
is  represented  by  goods  of  their  own  manufacture  in  seven  kinds 
of  business,  confectionery  and  various  clothing  lines.  In  no 
other  lines  of  business  do  chains  manufacture  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  merchandise  they  sell,  according  to  the  returns 
made  to  the  commission. 

Approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  manufacturing  chains  re¬ 
ported  that  they  o^vn  private  brands  for  the  sale  of  their 
merchandise,  while  only  20  per  cent  of  the  non  manufacturing 
brands  own  such  brands.  The  commission  estimated  that  32 
per  cent  of  the  total  sales  of  the  manufacturing  chains  was 
represented  by  sales  under  chain  brands,  while  7  per  cent  of 
the  sales  of  non-manufacturing  chains  was  made  up  of  private 
brand  merchandise.  Eighty-four  per  cent  of  the  total  private 
brand  sales  of  the  reporting  chains  w'as  made  by  chains  which 
also  engage  in  manufacturihg. 

The  survey  showed  a  marked  similarity  in  reasons  quoted  for 
handling  private  brands  and  for  manufacturing.  The  most 
frequently  reported  reasons  for  and  advantages  of  chain  manu¬ 
facturing  as  w'ell  as  private  brands  are  those  having  to  do  with 
quality.  Of  76  manufacturing  chains  explaining  why  they 
engage  in  manufacture,  43  assigned  reasons  that  fall  in  this 
classification. 

Twentv-one  chains  cited  obtaining  their  merchandise  at  lower 
prices.  Four  chains  reported  that  manufacturing  permits  them 
to  sell  at  lower  retail  prices,  while  12  chains  asserted  that  they 
can  give  the  consumer  better  value,  referring  to  both  quality 
and  price,  on  goods  of  their  own  manufacture. 

The  survey  showed  that  when  private  brand  commodities 
were  divided  into  (a)  those  manufactured  by  chains,  and  ^b) 
those  purchased  by  chains,  the  former  show  a  distinctly  higher 
average  mark-up  that  the  latter,  it  was  pointed  out  by  the 
commission. 

An  analysis  of  profits  disclosed  that  for  73  items,  the  averap'e 
mark-up  on  private  brand  merchandise  manufactured  by  the 
chains  was  29.4  per  cent  of  the  selling  price  and  on  100  compar¬ 
able  private-brand  items  purchased  bv  them  of  22.1  per  cent. 

Seventy-six  items  manufactured  by  the  chains  carried  an 
average  mark-up  of  30  per  cent,  while  127  comparable  items  of 
standard-brand  merchandise  averaged  19.9  per  cent  mark-up. 


Twelve  of  the  15  commodity  classifications  in  the  former  com¬ 
parison  show  higher  average  mark-ups  on  the  chain-manufac¬ 
tured  merchandise,  and  all  but  one  of  the  16  commodity  classi¬ 
fications  in  the  latter  show  higher  average  mark-ups  on  the 
chain-manufactured  merchandise. 

“The  Commission,”  a  summary  of  the  report  pointed  out, 
“finds  that  apparently  the  advantage  in  terms  of  return  on 
business  investment  lies  more  often  with  the  non-manufacturing 
chains,  but  that,  in  view  of  the  character  of  the  data  upon 
which  this  conclusion  is  based  and  the  many  factors  other  than 
manufacturing  that  enter  into  the  results,  the  only  conclusion 
that  can  safely  be  drawn  is  that  the  manufacturing  activities 
of  chains  has  produced  no  marked  and  unmistakable  improve¬ 
ment  in  their  rate  of  earnings  on  investments.” 

Of  1,068  chain-store  units  in  26  kinds  of  business  which 
furnished  information  on  the  question  of  manufacturing  in 
answers  to  the  commission’s  inquiries,  162  reported  that  they 
manufactured  part  of  the  goods  sold  by  them  in  their  stores 
in  the  year  1930.  These  162  manufacturing  chains  operated 
32,127  stores  at  the  end  of  that  year  and  made  sales  during  the 
year  of  $2,490,262,300,  of  which  $349,950,600  is  the  estimated 
retail  value  of  the  goods  manufactured  by  them.  While  these 
162  chains  comprise  15.2  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  chains 
reporting,  the  stores  operated  by  them  comprise  60.4  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  stores  and  their  sales  of  57.9  per  cent 
of  the  total  sales  of  $4,304,009,600  of  the  1,068  chains  reporting. 

The  retail  sales  in  1930  of  goods  manufactured  by  these  chains 
amounted  to  approximately  $350,000,000,  equivalent  to  14.1  per 
cent  of  the  total  retail  sales  of  162  manufacturing  chains  and 
to  8.1  per  cent  of  the  total  sales  of  the  1,068  chains  reporting. 
Seventy-five,  or  a  little  less  than  one-half  of  the  manufacturing 
chains,  produce  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  mei-chandise  they 
sell,  14  of  them  manufacture  from  25  to  50  per  cent,  and  73,  or 
45  per  cent  of  the  total  number  manufacture  from  50  to  100 
per  cent  of  the  goods  sold  in  their  stores. 

WILLIS  HOLDS  GROCERY  MANUFACTURERS  ARE  NOT 
TRYING  TO  ESCAPE  RESPONSIBILITY  IN  REPLY 
TO  CHARGES  OF  McLAURIN  ON  TRADE  BILL 

HE  grocery  manufacturers  have  no  intention  of  sponsoring 
or  supporting  any  anti-price  cutting  legislation  that  will 
penalize  only  the  distributor  and  leave  the  manufacturer  free 
to  pursue  any  policy  that  he  felt  inclined  to  follow,  Paul  S. 
Willis,  president  of  the  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
Amercia,  declared  in  answering  the  objections  made  public  by 
J.  H.  McLaurin,  president  of  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers 
Association,  to  the  “fair-trade”  model  state  measure  sponsored 
by  the  manufacturers’  group. 

Mr.  McLaurin’s  organization  is  also  sponsoring  a  proposed 
state  bill  that  would  deal  with  unfair  trade  tactics  in  price- 
cutting  and  the  present  controversy  started  when  the  grocery 
manufacturers  refused  to  support  the  wholesale  grocers’  bill, 
holding  that  the  model  state  measure  proposed  by  their  counsel, 
was  more  complete  and  was  generally  a  measure  better  designed 
to  treat  with  the  conditions  complained  of. 

Any  amendment  to  the  proposed  measure,  however,  that 
would  include  the  manufacturers  and  still  retain  the  main 
virtue  of  the  model  bill  sponsored  by  the  manufacturers  which 
is  the  simplicity  with  which  it  attacks  the  price-cutting  problem 
would  be  welcomed  by  the  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers, 
Mr.  Willis  declared. 
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In  restating  his  position  in  the  controversy  and  again  register¬ 
ing  the  manufacturers’  group  objections  to  certain  measures 
of  the  measure  sponsored  by  the  wholesale  grocers’  organiza¬ 
tion,  Mr.  Willis  again  pointed  out  that  the  model  bill  outlined 
by  his  organization  had  been  drawn  up  at  the  request  of  the 
retailers  and  had  won  the  approval  of  the  National  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association  and  other  trade  groups  in  the  food  industry. 

“(a)  As  stated  in  my  March  1  letter,  we  sympathetically  re¬ 
viewed  your  proposed  law,  approved  its  declared  purpose  to 
prevent  predatory  price  cutting  in  grocery  distributing,  and 
regretfully  disapproved  it  only  because  it  is  fundamentally  de¬ 
fective  in  form,  in  our  opinion,”  Mr.  Willis  wrote  to  Mr. 
McLaurin. 

“Its  apparent  defects  are:  it  is  unconstitutional  because  it  is 
not  limited  to  outlaw  price  cutting  competition  which  unduly 
lessens  competition  or  had  a  dangerous  tendency  to  do  so;  it 
omits  required  exemptions,  and  it  is  neither  a  practical  nor  an 
effectual  statutory  remedy  in  the  circumstances  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  reasons:  Its  application  depends  upon  a  determination  of 
the  price  cutter’s  overhead  by  a  technical  ‘true  arithmetical’ 
rule  difficult  to  apply  and  in  pursuance  of  the  undesirable 
State-made  cost  accounting  system. 

“That  a  law  in  this  form  is  neither  practical  nor  the  statu¬ 
tory  remedy  available  and  needed  plain  upon  its  face  and  can 
be  conclusively  demonstrated.  That  such  an  unlimited  law  is 
unconstitutional  is  not  open  to  question  as  a  result  of  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  Fair- 
mount  Creamery  Case  (274  U.  S.).  in  that  case  our  highest 
court  squarely  held  that  a  State  law  outlawing  certain  price 
cutting  was  unconstitutional,  because  it  was  not  expressly 
limited  to  an  offense  against  competition.  Conversely  in  the 
Central  Lumber  Case  (226  U.  S.  157)  that  court  unanimously 
upheld  the  constitutionality  of  a  State  law  outlawing  other 
price  cutting,  because  it  was  so  limited. 

“Therefore,  we  did  not  disapprove  your  law  because  it  also 
applies  to  manufacturers  or  because  the  test  of  its  application 
is  ‘total  cost’  instead  of  ‘purchase  cost.’  But  rather  because  it 
prescribes  an  impractical  rule  for  determining  the  former  cost 
and  because,  being  dependent  upon  the  application  of  that  rule 
so  determined,  it  is  not  the  effectual  statutory  remedy  available 
and  needed  in  this  important  situation. 

“(b)  We  did  not  suggest  our  model  state  law  against  preda¬ 
tory  resale  price  cutting  as  a  substitute  for  yours.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  drafted  this  bill  upon  specific  retailer  request  for  it. 
As  you  will  recall,  it  outlaws  sales  at  or  below  purchase  cost, 
which  are  made  to  promote  the  sale  of  other  merchandise  and 
which  is  effective  or  has  a  dangerous  tendency  unduly  lessen 
competition  or  create  monopoly. 

“Our  bill  has  the  merit  of  simplicity  and  direct  attack  upon 
th^major  evil  of  predatory  price  cutting  in  grocery  distribu¬ 
tion.  It  is  necessarily  drawn  within  the  limitation  of  the  anti¬ 
trust  law  of  which  it  is  a  part.  It  is  constitutional  because  it 
is  so  limited,  as  the  Central  Lumber  case  establishes.  It  is  con¬ 
stitutional  for  the  same  reason  that  the  Sherman  Act  and  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  and  the  Clayton  Act  are  con¬ 
stitutional.  It  is  not  invalid  because  it  deals  only  with  sales 
at  or  below  purchase  cost,  because  it  applies  to  all  who  sell  at 
or  below  that  cost.  It  does  not  weaken  the  present  State  law, 
because  there  is  now  no  State  legislation  of  this  particular  kind. 
On  the  contrary,  it  strengthens  that  law  to  the  extent  its  pro¬ 
hibition  and  gives  grocers  a  statutory  protection  that  they  do 
not  now  have.  And  it  cannot  be  said  to  prejudice  grocers,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  limited  to  outlaw  price  cutting  offensive  to  the 
principle  of  fair  and  free  competition  that  they  support.  Such 
a  law  can  only  benefit  the  small  retailers.  Of  course,  anv 
State  law  against  predatory  price  cutting  is  not  an  absolute 
remedy.  It  is  only  a  partial  and  helpful  remedy  and  part  of 
a  broad  remedial  plan  against  such  price  cutting.  But  it  is  a 
valuable  remedy  to  the  extent  that  it  is  effective  and  it  is  re¬ 
quired  to  control  the  price  cutter  otherwise  beyond  control. 

“Apparently,  wholesale  and  retail  grocers  generally  approve 
our  model  law.  This  is  evidenced  by  their  wide-spread  individual 
and  organized  endorsement  of  it.  In  illustration  of  the  latter, 
I  cite  that  of  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association.  But 


I  wish  to  assure  you  that  if  the  trade  wishes  to  have  this  law 
extended  to  include  manufacturers  and  ‘total  cost’;  we  will  not 
make  the  slightest  objection,  providing  that  this  revision  is  in 
due  form  and  the  present  prohibition  is  not  weakened.  More¬ 
over,  we  will  gladly  endorse  a  better  remedial  bill  proposed  by 
any  one.” 

^  Jt 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

(  Continued  from  page  23  ) 

The  Barron  Gray  Packing  Company  is  preparing  to 
make  alterations  to  its  plant  at  Fifth  and  Martha 
Streets,  San  Jose,  Calif.,  in  preparation  for  the  frnit 
canning  season. 

The  Canners  League  of  California  has  gone  on 
record  as  opposing  the  proposal  to  consolidate  the 
Division  of  Industrial  Welfare  with  the  Division  of 
Labor  Statistics  and  Law  Enforcement.  It  is  con¬ 
tended  that  the  proposal  would  destroy  the  protec¬ 
tion  for  300,000  women  workers  in  California,  as 
w’ell  as  minors  employed  in  almost  every  industry  in 
the  State. 

The  Sunset  Cannery  at  South  Bend,  Wash.,  is  to  be  operated 
as  an  oyster  canning  plant  by  F.  P.  Warren  and  H.  C.  Johnson. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Haiku  Pine¬ 
apple  Company,  held  at  San  Francisco  March  16,  officers  were 
chosen,  as  follows:  President,  W.  H.  B.  Fowler;  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Joseph  Durney;  second  vice-president,  C.  D.  Lufkin;  vice- 
president  and  manager,  Hosmer  Rolph;  vice-president,  Sidney 

L.  Schwartz;  secretary  and  assistant  treasurer,  Charles  S. 
Skaife;  treasurer,  James  Cruickshank,  and  assistant  secretary, 

M.  C.  Lighter. 

The  steamer  Arctic,  of  the  Alaska  Packers  Association  fleet, 
steamed  out  of  the  harbor  of  San  Francisco  during  the  week 
bound  for  the  far  North.  Other  vessels  will  leave  shortly  with 
sunnlies  and  workers. 

The  California  Plantation  Cannery,  Inc.,  has  been  incorpo¬ 
rated  at  Stockton,  Calif.,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $25,000,  by 
J.  L.  and  L.  A.  Craig,  of  Stockton,  and  Edwin  Rose,  of  San 
Francisco. 

USE  OF  WOOD  FOR  MEAT  CANNING 
EOUIPMENT 

(  Continued  from  page  14  ) 

dealing  with  thermophilic  bacteria  and  the  temperature  must  be 
relatively  high  at  one  time  or  another  in  order  to  induce  growth. 
Also,  there  must  be  some  nitrogenous  nutrient  and  presumably 
that  must  be  scanty  in  a  tank  used  continuously  for  only  mix¬ 
tures  of  sugar,  salt,  and  water.  Assuming  the  growth,  what 
induces  the  sporulation?  Is  it  a  question  of  change  of  tempera¬ 
ture.  or  reduction  in  nutrient,  or  reduction  in  moisture?  And 
finally,  why,  eyen  in  a  single  plant,  are  some  tanks  heayily 
seeded  with  thermophilic  spores  and  others  relatively  free  from 
them?  We  cannot  answer  these  questions  at  present,  but  they 
call  for  consideration. 

Where  putrefactive  anaerobic  bacteria  are  concerned,  the 
problem  is  somewhat  different.  For  these  organisms,  the  pre¬ 
vailing  temperature  is  usually  favorable  for  growrth  and  the 
nutrient  requirements  are  better  satisfied  than  is  the  case  with 
the  thermophilic  organisms  in  brine  tanks.  Only  the  oxygen 
requirement  must  be  satisfied  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive 
of  the  wood  affording  satisfactory  anaerobic  conditions  not  far 
from  its  surface  after  it  has  become  partially  saturated  with 
vegetable  juices.  But  here  again  is  the  balance  of  growd;h  and 
sporulation,  the  mechanism  of  which  can  only  be  guessed  at. 
Regardless  of  the  mechanism,  however,  the  fact  is  that  these 
organisms  may  and  do  become  established  in  wood  equipment. 
This  fact  should  be  considered  by  canners  of  both  vegetables 
and  meat  in  their  problems  of  construction  and  production. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figrure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  A  Co.,  ‘Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  {Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  fin  column  headed  “N.  Y."  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2V& . 

Peeled,  No.  2M> . 

Large,  No.  2Vj . 

Peeled,  No.  2Vi . 

Medium.  No.  2M> . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2 .  2.1 

Medium,  No.  2 .  2.! 

Large,  No.  2 .  2.' 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq.... 

Small,  No.  1  tq . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 


2.26 

..-e 

2.25 

3.16 

2.10 

.66 

2.60 

.30 

2.60 

.45 

2.60 

2.10 

1.90 

2.15 

1.80 

RAKED  BEANSt 

16  . . 37tp4 . 

No.  2%  . 76  - 

No.  10 .  2.25  . . 

REANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .60  .66 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  2.75  2.85 

Standard  Whole  Green.  No.  2 . 96 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 66  ........ 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 60  ........ 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.00  ........ 


LIMA  BEANS*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 


1.10  1.20 

6.76  6.35 

.95  1.06 

6.00  6.26 

.66  .86 

3.76  . 

.55  .66 

3.00  3.30 

.47% . 


BEETS* 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  2 . 

Whole,  No.  3 . . 

Whole,  No.  10 . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 

Cut,  No.  10„„ . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . . . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 


1.20  . . 

.76  _ 

1.00  _ 

3.00  3.76 

.66  .85 

2.76  _ 


.76 

3.26  ... 
.67%... 
3.00  ... 


CORN* 


Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 90 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard.  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 86  ........ 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . . . 82%........ 

Standard,  No.  2 . 80  . . 

Standard,  No.  10 . ‘  . . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . .  .76  ........ 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . . . 66  ........ 

Standard,  No.  2 . 57%  .65 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.50  3.75 

BOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 . 80  . 

Split,  No.  10 .  2.75  _ 

MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 65  . 

No.  10  .  3.76  - 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 75  . 

No.  10  .  4.25  - 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 80  . 

No.  10  . . 

PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois — .. — ..  ........ 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s .  1.25 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s .  1.35 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s .  1.26 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s .  1.16 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s .  1.10 

No.  1  Early  June,  4s . . . 

No.  2  Std.  AUskas,  Is .  1.25  1.35 

No.  2  Std.  Ala-skas,  2s .  1.10  1.15 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 92%  .95 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 90  1.00 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2b . 6.76  6.00 

No.  10  SW.  Alaskas,  Ss .  6.26  6.60 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  5.00  6.25 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% . .'. . .  . 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10  .  2.76  3.00 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


SAUER  KRAUT* 


Balto. 


N.Y. 


Standard.  No.  2. 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 

SPINACH* 


.66  .66 

.70  . 

2.20  2.60 


Standard,  No.  2 . 80  t.90 

No.  2%  .  1.06  . 

No.  3  .  1.10  tl.30 

No.  10  .  3.25  *4.00 


California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast 


Standard,  No.  2V> . 96  fl.OO 

SUndard,  No.  10...T .  3.10  3.10 


SUCCOTASH* 


Standard  Green  Com,  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 86  ....»„ 

Standard  Green  Cora,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 76  _ 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 90  ........ 

SWEET  POTATOES! 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  factory . 70  ........ 

No.  2%  . 80  .90 

No.  3  . 90  _ 

No.  10 .  2.60  2.85 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard.  No.  1 . 46  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 40  . 

No.  2  . 76  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 65  . 

No.  3  .  1.10  _ 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.06  . 

No.  10  . 3.25  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.00  . . 

Standard.  No.  1 . 40  t.40 

F.  O.  B.  County . 38% . 

No.  2  . . 65  t.62% 

F.  O.  B.  County . 60  . 

No.  3  .  1.05  tl.05 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.00  . 

No.  10  . 3.26  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.00  *3.00 

TOMATO  PITREFi  (F.  O.  R.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . . 86  .40 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock .  2.76  2.25 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 36 

No.  10  Trimmings .  2.60  . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 40  ........ 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (P.  O.  R.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York.  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water . 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack....... . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2%„ . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . 


No.  10,  water . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . . 

.  .  ... 

No.  10  . . . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserv^,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Fancy.  Red  Pitied,  No.  10.... 

California  Standard,  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . . . . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . . . 

No.  6  . . 

No.  1  Juice . 

No.  2  Juice . . . 

No.  5  Juice . 

PEARS* 

Standards.  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup.. 

No.  2%  _ _ _ 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%... 

Fancy  . . . . 

Choice  . 

Standard,  No.  10 . . . . 


2.85 


8.26  _ 


1.20  *1.16 
1.35  *1.30 


3.26 

*1.30 

6.60 

*4.60 

4.26 

1.70 

1.86 

2.00 

.60 

*.66 

1.05 

*.82% 

3.30 

— -rttf 

.60 

.96 

3.10 

.86 

1.80 

. ^ 

1.40 

*1.70 

1.60 

*1.65 

e....... 

*4.60 

CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

PEACHES* 


California  Standard,  No.  2V>,  Y.  C.  1.16  1.20 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.25  1.30 

I'aiicv  No.  2  ■/■_,.  V.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails . 80  ....... 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 


Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  3.40  . 

•*'NEAPPI  E* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2% .  1.75  *1.60 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2% .  1.66  *1.45 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 .  *1.20 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . .  *1.06 

Shredded,  Syrup.  No.  10 . . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  4.10  4.26 

Eastern  Pie.  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . . 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Warter,  No.  2 . 

. - 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 

STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 


Preserved,  No.  1 . 76  ....... 

Preserved,  No.  2 . . .  1.46  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 76  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 .  1.60 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2% .  2.60  2.60 

No.  lOs  .  9.60  8.00 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 


No.  2,  17-oz.  cans . 82% . 

1-lb.  cans  . . 70  ........ 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans .  1.00  . 

LOBSTER* 

Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  4.25 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  2.00 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz .  1.16 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz. . 

6  oz . 80  *.86 

8  oz . 

10  oz.  . .  1.70  *1.76 

Selects,  6  oz . 

SALMONS  ^ 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.47%*1.46 

Flat,  No.  % .  1.36  .™.... 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 90  . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Pink.  Tall.  No.  % . 70  . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 . 87%  *.85 

Sockcye  Flat,  No.  1 .  2.35  . 

Flat.  No.  % . 76  _ 

Chums.  Tall  . 76%  *.70 

Medium.  Red.  Tall .  1.22%  *1.30 

SHRIMPS 

Dry.  No.  1 . 1.10  1.00 

Wet,  No.  1,  l4arge . - .  1.10  1.10 

SARDINESS  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  keyless .  *2.35 

1.4  Oil,  keys .  *3.0U 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  *3.26 

%  Oil.  carton  .  ....... 

%  Mustard,  Keyless  . . . . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  *2.36 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48's .  3.00  *2.50 

TUNA  FISHS  (California),  per  case 

White,  %s  .  7.80  _....« 

White,  Is  . 13.66  _ 

Blue  Fin,  %8 . .  „„.... 

Blue  Fin,  Is . . . . .  ...... 

Striped,  %s  . . 3.36  ........ 

Striped,  %s  .  4.60  6.26 

Striped,  Is  . 8.60  ........ 

Yellow,  %s,  Fancy..-..............^^..........  4.66 

Yellows,  %8,  Fancy-........-......---......  7.80  — — 

Yellow,  Is  .  13.66  . 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


KITTREDGE 

rj.ABELS| 

^  CHICAGO  ik 


BRISTLING 

WITH  GOOD  POINTS 

No  ordinary  blancher  has 
all  these  features  of  the 

SPRAGUE-SELLS  BLANCHER 


Thorough  design  and  superior  workman¬ 
ship  have  put  the  Sprague-Sells  Blancher 
far  in  the  lead. 

The  important  Sprague-Sells  features 
mean  everything  to  you — real  blanching 
efficiency  —  freedom  from  waste  —  from 
tinkering  —  from  trouble. 

Sprague-Sells  Blanchers  give  the  ultimate 
in  service  to  the  user.  They  will  outlast 
and  out-perform  any  other  blancher. 

Avoid  trouble  in  the  important  season 
just  ahead  by  installing  the  blancher 
which  merits  your  full  confidence.  Write 
today  for  quotation. 


Adjustable  Feed  Door. 
Bevel  Gear  Drive,  oil- 
tight  gearcase. 

Cut  steel  drive  pinions. 
Sheetmetal  doors 
bound  with  steel  bars. 
Removable  heavy  cast 
iron  machined  ends. 
Sight-feed  fresh  water 
supply. 

Extra  strong  casting 
supporting  discharge 
chute. 


Steam  openings  at 
each  end  of  Blancher. 
No.  10  gauge  galvanized 
iron  tank. 

Adjustable  idlers  sup¬ 
porting  drum,  remov¬ 
able  from  outside. 
Seams  lap-welded  for 
strength  and  easy 
drainage. 

Extra  heavy  angle  iron 
frame. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 


Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 


Heepeston^ 


DEPENDABLE  SEED 

Important  Recent  Introductions 


Larse  Podded  Surprise.  Long  Pod  Perfection. 


Sweet  Corn 


Beet 

Carrot 


Squash 

Tomato 


New  Stringless  Green  Pod. 

Proven  Hybrids  of  Country  Gentleman,  Narrow 
Grain  and  Stowells  Eversreen;  Redsreen,  Cros- 
green.  Golden  Cross  Bantam  and  Top  Cross 
Bantam.  The  last  two  being  highly  resistant  to 
Stewart's  Disease. 

Detroit  Dark  Red,  New  Strain. 

Chantenay,  Improved. 


Cucumber  National  Association  Pickling. 


Golden  Delicious  Ma  rrow. 

Marglobe,  Pritchard,  Clark's  Special  Clarkes 
Special  "0!' ,  Indiana  Baltimore. 


Write  or  wire  your  inquiries  jor 

ASGROW  WELL  BRED  SEEDS 

Aaannat^li  Btth  O^rom^ra.  Jnr. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS 

Nm  fllnnitprltrut 


PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  IN  TEN  STATES 


